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EDITORIAL 


THE Derry or our Lorp, His vircin sBirtH, His 
resurrection, and the truthworthiness of the Biblical 
testimony to these things are major questions, but, even 
so, the present agitation over them is really the product 
of a certain slowly developed tendency in the Christian 
ministry, rather than of a sudden interest in doctrine. 
The intellectual and practical sides of Christian teach- 
ing and affairs have come to submerge very largely the 
spiritual life. True spirituality is the God-ward re- 
sponse of the soul. The simple term spiritual has, how- 
_ ever, been lowered to cover merely a sort of refined emo- 
tionalism that may not even include any consciousness 
, of God. 

Modern education so greatly stresses intellectual 
grasp that many a minister’s spiritual vision has become 
dim through neglect. It naturally follows that his con- 
gregation comes to worship less in spirit than in form, 
and the ground is prepared for those migrating seeds of 
rationalism that are blown across it from a weed-strewn 
world. 

In writing upon The Priesthood of the Ministry, Dr. 
Andrew Gillies warns against this tendency in both min- 
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istry and church. He shows at the outset how arbitrary 
are the distinctions between the processes of man’s inner 
life, when this life is really a unity with its processes 
interwoven. ‘The same idea is applied to the interrela- 
tion of the pastoral, prophetic, and priestly elements of 
the ministry, so that “this very unity makes a total min- 
istry essential.” 

But the priestly function is neglected today, and the 
worship of the congregation suffers. The necessity of 
cultivating “the art of worship” is emphasized, and the 
responsibility for restoring worship to its rightful place 
is laid upon the ministry. The plea is for a worship of 
God that shall permeate every feature of the service. 

Dr. Gillies also looks beyond the matter of proper 
leadership of the congregation in uplifting worship, and 
considers the more intimate question of the minister’s 
own spiritual life, as against over-attention to the prac- 
tical demands of the day. Here is the crux of the situa- 
tion. Give us a ministry that unitedly and whole- 
heartedly learns and insists upon “ the sheer value of 
worship,” and the jangling voices of unseemly contro- 
versy will cease to disturb the peace of the house of God. 


REAL EXPOSITION OF THE SCRIPTURES IS THE HEART OF 
the most effective preaching. It is difficult for the 
hearer wholly to escape the force of a great passage so 
expounded that its inmost meaning is made clear, while 
other paragraphs, verses, and sentences are massed in its 
support. ‘Too many sermons develop a theme, but they 
do not deliver a message; an adapted meaning, of 
rhetorical rather than specific value, is wrested from the 
text and supplies the subject for a pleasing discourse. 
The sermon is built around, not upon, a passage. Some 
of the richest and most important messages are quite 
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generally and persistently neglected because of the lack 
of preaching which really interprets the Scriptures. 
How many people in the church today have ever 
had given to them in any adequate way the sublime doc- 
trine of union with God as made possible through our 
Lord Jesus Christ?) When Mr. Hall’s paper, A Bibli- 
cal Study of Union with God in Christ, was originally 
read at the famous Fulton Street Prayermeeting, in 
New York, ministerial and lay hearers at once urged 
its publication. They realized that the church has never 
more sadly needed this truth than now. ‘This paper 
demands a return to the vital Christianity of the apos- 
tolic church, and points the way. The nature of the 
life that our Lord intended and provided for His 
church is considered, and then its results. It is nothing 
less than “a life lived spiritually in God in Christ.” 
Much of this study is devoted to the exposition of 
certain rich passages whose treasures respecting this 
principle of union with God have been largely over- 


looked by most Bible readers. Step by step the posi- 


tive reality of this union, its nature, its infinite meaning, 
its necessity, and the way to its attainment are shown. 
In support of Mr. Hall’s own argument is added the 
testimony of able Biblical scholars. This article not 
only has in it the seeds of many sermons, but it illus- 
trates the possibilities of thoroughgoing search for the 
meaning of the Scripture. It will be an inspiration 
and a practical help to the preacher who seeks to in- 
struct his people through the Scriptures themselves. 


THE PRESENT RISING TIDE OF INTEREST IN RELIGIOUS 
matters has touched the subject of the translation of 
the Bible. The relative worth of the Authorized and 
American Standard versions, the desirability of a new 
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version in modern English, and the merits of recent in- 
dependent translations are debated. It is a good time, 
then, to go over the whole story of the translation of the 
Scriptures and the resulting versions, at least so far as 
our English Bible is concerned. But this subject may 
easily be handled in an inadequate and even inaccurate 
way. Fortunately in Dr. Faulkner, who reviews the his- 
tory of English Bible Translations, we have a church 
historian of such recognized standing that his statements 
not only invite the attention but command the confidence 
of specialists as well as lay readers. 

This outline of the most impressive and most vitally 
important literary development in all time begins with 
the Scriptures as found in the apostolic period. Their 
wide use in the early church is shown, and then 
the conditions that began to bring about translations 
into various languages. A list of reasons why transla- 
tion was later checked for a time gives in itself an illumi- 
nating glimpse of the social and religious life of the 
early centuries of our era. 

Then comes the fascinating narrative of the Eng- 
lish translations, from the fragmentary beginnings in 
the early Middle Ages down to the Bible of our day. 
Soon we are following those holy adventurers, Wycelif, 
Tindale, Coverdale, Rogers, and their associates as at 
the peril, and even sacrifice, of liberty and life they 
persisted in their sublime labor of putting the Word of 
God into the tongue of the common people. 

There is a very clear and concise account of the way 
the Authorized Version came into being, and then of 
the English and American revisions, the latter closing 
the paper, leaving recent independent translations for 
another pen. The article makes a historical mono- 
graph of great value, and one that must enhance 
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in our minds the worth of a book that could call forth 
generations of loving labor and heroic sacrifice. 


A PHOTOGRAPH PRESENTS A THING AS SEEN FROM A PAR- 
ticular point at a given moment; just so a descriptive 
word may come to signify a very limited phase of the 
thing referred to. The term labor, as used in connection 
with the industrial world, is now largely taken to mean 
a class antagonistic to the employing class and tending 
to radicalism respecting general political and economic 
principles. 

It is easily overlooked that laboring people are re- 
lated to life in other ways than through manual work, 
and so they are likely to be walled off in a separate social 
compartment. The church sometimes appears to as- 
sume that these workers compose such a unique human 
species that the religious approach to them must be of a 
very special kind. Now, working people are religious or 
irreligious, believing or skeptical, just as others are. 
They ought not to be religiously contrasted with peo- 
ple of the agricultural, business or professional groups. 
Any hostility between the industrial group and the 
church springs from historical rather than inherent 
causes, and, in America, has been largely an importation, 
through immigration, from continental Europe. 

That such hostility is not pronounced in Great 
Britain is evident from Mr. P. W. Wilson’s discussion 
of British Labor and the Christian Faith. Formerly a 
member of Parliament, a journalist of note, and enjoy- 
ing a wide acquaintance, Mr. Wilson can speak with as- 
surance. He first shows the difference between the atti- 
tude of British and of Continental labor toward religion. 
Then follows an outline of the relationship between 
British laboring people and the Christian church as 
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represented by the Roman Catholic, Anglican, and non- 
conformist bodies. The Christian faith and sympathy 
of various prominent labor leaders are mentioned. A 
special point is made of the great influence of the Bible 
upon the British people. The paper closes with a very 
hopeful note as to the future of Christianity in Great 
Britain in the presence of the rising influence of the 
laboring people. Mr. Wilson is an exceptionally direct 
and lucid writer, and his present paper is of more than 
usual interest in the light of the first British Labor Gov- 
ernment’s recent accession to power. 


WITH FORMALISM AND LIBERALISM SO PREVALENT IN 
our churches today it is not surprising that there is a 
flood of occult beliefs. Perhaps the most widely ac- 
cepted is Spiritism in some form. Since the war it 
has greatly increased its followers in England and 
America, but is not confined to the English speaking 
world. Rev. G. Luverno Bickerstaph sends us from 


Brazil an account of the nature of Spiritism and some- 


thing of its methods in that country, under the title, 
Spiritism in its Latin Variant. 

From his description it is very evident, as he says 
at the outset, that there are certain wide differences 
between the Spiritism of South America and that of 
North America. In the former continent the profes- 
sional medium is frowned upon; indeed, is held by 
leading Spiritists to be an impostor. Moreover, the 
Latin-American type of Spiritism centers chiefly upon 
the doctrine of reincarnation. 

One point especially worth noting is the subtlety 
of the doctrine as presented to minds unprepared by 
Christian training to deal with its fallacies. Another 
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is the inconsistences which these Spiritistic writers fall 
into but do not seem to be aware of. 

In Dr. Belaunde’s paper upon Latin-America’s 
alienation from Christianity, in a recent issue of 
this quarterly, he indicates that positivistic philosophy 
has helped to turn the minds of the more intelligent 
classes from Christianity. “Almost all the so-called 
positivists,” he says, “were not merely agnostics but 
atheists.” And now, as Mr. Bickerstaph points out, 
positivism is in turn being succeeded by Spiritism. It 
is a natural progression of downward steps. Follow- 
ing Dr. Belaunde’s article, the observations of this one 
seem to come as a logical sequence. First Christianity 
in some form, then its replacement by some philosophic 
system with its accompanying atheism, then a reaction 
into the superstition of occultism. 


R. M. K. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE MINISTRY 


By ANDREW GILLIES 


WE are now having it made clear to us that the rigid 
division of man’s inner life into knowing, feeling, and 
willing is rhetorical rather than real. In actual every- 
day life they merge into one another. As a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing as a purely intellectual pro- 
cess and there is no such thing as an act of the will un- 
related to the emotions. In every thought and act and 
feeling something of the whole man has a part. 

In much the same way we are learning the inescap- 
able unity of the work of the ministry. It is really im- 
possible to separate each function from the other func- 
tions. Some of a man’s finest pastoral work, in the best 
sense of that term, is done through the sanctities and 
intimate personal inspirations of the public service. 
Many of the true prophet’s most telling utterances fall 
from his lips during the unpremeditated pleadings of a 
personal conversation. It is worth while reminding 
ourselves that that focal universalization, ““God so loved 
the world,” was spoken by Jesus to one lone caller. 
And, as every true minister knows, the most effective 
exercise of the priestly function, the most real leading 
of eager souls into the presence of the Infinite by an 
act of personal communion, often occurs during the 
preaching of the sermon or the unfeigned ministries of 
the sick room. The true prophet is also a priest. The 
effective pastor is and must be something of a prophet. 
And even though one man stress one phase of the work 
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and another man stress another, the vital unity of that 
work remains a fact. 

Moreover, this very unity makes a total ministry 
essential. An emasculated ministry, a ministry from 
which any one of the three integral elements has gone, 
is always a sorely crippled and ineffective ministry. It 
is unavoidable that those elements should enter into the 
work of different men in different proportions. And 
it begins to look as if, in some large city churches, the 
subdivision of ministerial labors just must prevail. But 
what I am trying to say is, that something of each must 
be in the complete and most effective ministry, and 
that the neglect or loss of any one of these functions by 
the church as a whole will leave it an ineffectual church. 
It will leave the church vainly trying to do with a part 
of the divine equipment and program that which can be 
nobly and effectually done only with the whole. 

But, to tell the truth, isn’t that just what is happen- 
ing? Isn’t it true that one rich and glorious note has 
dropped out of this sublime chord of the praise and 
service of God? Here is the founder of the Christian 
Endeavor Society warning the Protestant churches of 
the imminent peril of what he is pleased to call “ser- 
monolatry.” Here is the brilliant editor of one of our 
religious periodicals insisting that one of the pressing 
needs of the hour is a new conception on the part of be- 
lieving people of the “sheer value of worship.” And 
here is a whole church drifting steadily toward an over- 
emphasis of the fruits of the religious life coupled with 
an under-emphasis of its roots. Here is the church cry- 
ing justly for such an expression of one’s faith as shall 
make the whole life of the whole race Christian, while 
it neglects the nurture of those inner qualities which 
make for the creation of a victorious faith and a Christ- 
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like spirit. It is all very well to insist upon such an 
expression of the religious life as shall square with the 
purpose of God and the need of the race; but it is worth 
reminding ourselves that the first essential in the whole 
enterprise is the possession of some religion to express. 

“The sheer value of worship.” That is a splendid 
phrase, a phrase over whose measureless content we 
could mull for years without exhausting it. It takes 
us back to that momentous day when the ark of the 
covenant was placed in the completed temple and the 
Children of Israel waited expectantly and Solomon 
prayed for the blessing of Jehovah; the time when, as 
the ancient record has it, “the glory of the Lord filled 
the house of the Lord.” It reminds us of that exalted 
experience of the prophet, of which he says: “In the 
year that king Uzziah died I saw the Lord, high and 
lifted up.” And it reveals to us once more that tender 
pastoral scene among the hills of Samaria which had 
its consummation in those memorable words of Jesus: 
“The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 

Are those ancient phrases impotent and meaning- 
less in this day of widened knowledge and cynical disil- 
lusionment? Have they no significance for us at a 
time when a whole world is in chaos, when a whole race 
flounders in a moral and spiritual morass, and when 
organized religion itself gives suspicious indications of 
being more organized than religious? Are those phrases 
merely the extant remains of an outgrown illusion, in- 
teresting memorials of a time when reason slumbered 
and childish credulity reigned in human thought, a time 
when untutored men imagined that they heard God’s 
voice, that they beheld His presence, and that they held 
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commerce with the Infinite? Or are they what they 
claim to be, the authentic records of actual experiences, 
the authoritative testimonies of personal contact with 
spiritual reality, because of the loss of which from the 
life of the race a whole civilization at this very hour tot- 
ters on the brink of an abyss? 

Do they not stand for a holy Something which 
passes out of the world only at the cost of the hope of 
the world? Are they not the imperfect expressions of 
a spiritual experience essential to the very life of the 
race, an experience which must be restored to the Chris- 
tian church if there is to be manifest in us that dynamic 
without which our multitudinous and ceaseless activi- 
ties become the dizzy revolutions of a whirling dervish 
and all our so-called programs but the futile dreams of 
a crippled and impotent giant? Is there not something 
almost uncanny in Albert Parker Fitch’s statement 
that, while a lot of us think ourselves religious because 
we are benevolent or active, no man is religious who is 
not devout? 

We still hear good people in our evangelical 
_ churches talk about “the preliminaries.” I know many 
who deliberately plan to get to church Sunday morning 
just in time for the sermon. There are all too many 
churches where the congregational singing is a farce, the 
prayer an extemporaneous soliloquy on contemporane- 
ous events, the reading of the Scriptures a meaningless 
mumbling to which only the most devout pay the slight- 
est attention, and to whose service the spirit of reverent 
adoration and praise is as foreign as it is to the hectic 
activities of the marketplace. And I happen to know 
of numbers of church members to whom the Holy Com- 
munion is nothing more than an occasional, and unwel- 
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come, event to whose requirements they must submit be- 
cause tradition sanctions it and custom requires it. 

It is all wrong, hideously and disastrously wrong. 
Upon that most of us are agreed. But I wonder if we 
sense the yet more important fact, that the remedy lies 
with and in the ministry. It is not uniformity that we 
want. It is unanimity, sincere and passionate agree- 
ment upon the supreme importance and final worth of 
the service. It is not the attendance of mobs that needs 
stressing just now. It is the spirit and power of the ser- 
vice, the need of reverent and adoring worship on the 
part of those who are there. The net result of our 
preaching of the half-truth, that there is no line of de- 
marcation between the sacred and the secular, would 
seem to be the reduction of the church of God to the 
level of the theater or concert hall and the death of that 
awesome reverence which dwells at the heart of all real 
religion. 

It is not the elaboration of the service that is called 
for so much as its vitalization. It is the injection into 
it of spiritual power, not by the raucous blatting of jazz 
melodies disguised as hymns, but by the lifting of the 
whole heart of the whole congregation in united prayer, 
by the participation of all in the solemnly joyous service 
of the Psalter, and by the reverent singing of those 
majestic hymns which constitute a large part of the 
priceless heritage of the followers of Jesus Christ. It 
is such a revaluation of personal and corporate worship 
as shall make conscious commerce with God the experi- 
ence of all those who sincerely seek to walk in the foot- 
steps of the Christ. 

Such an exalted enterprise, however, makes two im- 
perative demands upon those who are known as minis- 
ters of the Gospel. 
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It calls for such a conscientious and intelligent study 
of the art of worship as shall make them really masters 
of it. Now no one need apologize for insisting that the 
effective leading of a group of people in the act of 
worship is an art. If what Phillips Brooks called the 
“piety of extemporaneousness” in preaching is repre- 
hensible in the preacher and the prime cause of the de- 
cay of a vital and intelligent faith among the people, 
then the same slovenliness in the conduct of public wor- 
ship is just as reprehensible and a partial explanation at 
least of the modern lack of awe and reverence in ap- 
proaching the Infinite. But that happy medium be- 
tween a credulous trust in the magical power of certain 
forms and ceremonies and the irreverent, flippant, heed- 
less behavior of the ordinary congregation will never be 
attained by irritating rebukes, shrewish scoldings or 
pious exhortations. It will be attained when the whole 
service, however simple in form, is made to lure the 
most heedless with its indefinable beauty, to rouse the 
most hardened by its resistless appeal, and to leave the 
most materialistic with the consciousness that they are 
here and now dealing with spiritual reality. 

But no man, however gifted, can bring about such 
momentous results to whom the priestly function of the 
Christian ministry is not of immeasurable importance, 
and preparation for its exercise a matter of systematic 
and intelligent effort. Granting that the technique of 
that preparation may vary as widely as does that for 
preaching, we must also grant that it forms an essential 
element in every genuinely effective ministry. Whether 
a man prepare for his public prayer by profound medi- 
tation beforehand or, as Maltbie Babcock did, by look- 
~ ing over the faces of his congregation, the fact remains 
that he must prepare. 
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Dr. Jowett says: ‘You should have heard Spur- 
geon read the 103d psalm.”” Yes, and you should have 
heard him pray. And you should have heard the 
thousands assembled in that plain tabernacle sing the 
great Christian hymns. Here was a man so indifferent 
to the conventionalities and recognized requirements of 
the ministry that he even refused to be ordained. He 
said, with perhaps a touch of unnecessary irony, that 
he was not going to have ecclesiastical superiors lay 
their empty hands on his empty head. And yet here 
was a man who, without the exalting influence of stately 
architecture and ornate service, without even that as- 
sistance of the choir which the most of us deem so es- 
sential, transformed an ugly room into a veritable holy 
of holies, fostered in the hearts of the most ignorant and 
indifferent a spirit of worship, and, by his masterly con- 
duct of a simple service, made the presence of a holy 
God a living reality to countless thousands. Nor did 
he do it in any lawless or inexplicable way. There was 
nothing mysterious about it. He did it by sensing the 
essential elements of true worship and incorporating 
them in his very life. 

It is worth all our study and effort. It is worth the 
concentration of all the best there is in us. ‘The very 
possibility of so mastering the art of worship as to be 
able to breathe the breath of life into the body of the 
public service and make it live anew in the souls of the 
worshipers ought to serve as a compelling summons to 
every man who covets a ministry of maximum power. 

All this means, too, that the true minister must give 
unceasing attention to the cultivation of his own spir- 
itual life. I sometimes wonder if the modern minister’s 
most serious difficulty is, not that “fog in theology” 
which is the natural result of the present period of reli- 
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gious reconstruction, but the enormous pressure upon 
him which draws him constantly from the contemplative 
to the active in the religious life. The world is too much 
with us. There is no doubt about it. I know numbers 
of men who, with their margin of physical and nervous 
safety reduced to a mere thread, are skirting the edge 
of a breakdown every day of their ministerial lives. I 
know more who are subject to such endless demands 
upon time and strength that, as one of them put it, they 
hardly have time to say their prayers. 

And again I insist that it is all wrong. It is wrong, 
not simply because good preaching calls for time to 
brood over the eternal verities, but because that maxi- 
mum of spiritual power essential to effective spiritual 
leadership can be attained only by constant communion 
with God. Our ministry would be richer in the things 
that outlast time and vastly more far-reaching in its in- 
fluence if we did less broadcasting and more listening in. 
There are messages of incalculable importance to man- 
kind which do not emanate from Schenectady or Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago or Minneapolis. And whatever some 
may or may not think, the adjustment of our spiritual 

‘machinery to the wave length of those messages cannot 
be made while we are on the run, or in a moment’s time 
stolen from a day over-crowded with wearing exactions. 
Tt has been said of St. Augustine, that his intellectual 
greatness had its roots in the solitary adventures of his 
soul. And in telling of the unusual power of Brooke 
Herford’s quiet ministry in the city of Boston, Dean 
Brown quotes a traveling man as saying: “I hardly 
know why I enjoy going to his services. Perhaps it is 
because he is so reverent and so real in his religion. It 
does me good for weeks just to hear him pray.” 

Such coveted powers are not attained except at the 
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price God has placed upon them. We do not need to 
lessen one inch the scope of the churches’ modern pro- 
gram. To go back to the incomplete interpretation of 
the divine purpose and of the meaning of religion which 
handicapped us years ago would be spiritual suicide. We 
are living in a complex and critical age, in an age of vast 
moral and spiritual ferment with its consequent change. 
And we must strain every nerve to meet the demands of 
that age, to make a generation steeped in the things of 
time see the Invisible and love the Eternal. 

But to do just that—to make God real to the people 
of our time and to lift the life of the race to higher 
moral and spiritual levels—I believe we just must have 
time to stop straining every nerve and get away from 
it all. We must have ampler time to let the tides of the 
Infinite flow into our souls and then through us into the 
life of mankind. Only as we give God time to speak 
to us as He spoke to the builders of His Kingdom in 
ages past can we speak with power and authority to 
those who come to hear us. And only as we take time 
to dwell in His presence with a quiet and receptive soul 
can we lead the people into a consciousness of His 
presence in the public congregation. 


RocHESTER, NEw YORE. 
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A BIBLICAL STUDY OF UNION WITH GOD 
IN CHRIST 


By WILLIAM PHILLIPS HALL 
“Of him are ye in Christ Jesus” (1 Cor. 1:30) 


Ir is a fact of the most profound significance that all of 
the great spiritual movements in the history of the 
church of Christ have been the result, not of the dis- 
covery of new truth, but of the rediscovery and better 
understanding of the original truth as it was given by 
the Lord Jesus Christ, first during the days of His 
ministry in the flesh; and, second, by Him in the Holy 
Spirit through His apostles and disciples thereafter. 

In light of this fact, in view of the greatly dis- 
turbed, and disturbing, conditions in the churches and in 
the world both at home and abroad at the present time, 
and in view of the wide-spread challenge of the social, 
moral, and spiritual worth of our present-day Chris- 
tianity and of the validity of our evangelical Christian 
beliefs and teachings, it appears to be eminently de- 
sirable for us carefully to examine these matters, and 
to determine whether we Christians of today hold the 
basic faith upon which our religion was founded, and 
whether we truly believe in, and really possess, enjoy, 
and exemplify the Christ-life, and are rendering 
Christly service for God and mankind as did the Chris- 
tians of the first days of the religion of Christ, when 
that religion, in all of its purity, power, and grace, came 
into existence. 

It certainly now appears that, if the religion of the 
Lord Jesus Christ had always been taught, understood, 
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believed in, and lived by its professors as it was by the 
original disciples and apostles, the current magazines 
and newspapers would probably not be publishing ar- 
ticles about “The War in the Churches,” with all that is 
included, signified, and implied in such articles; and the 
world would not be facing, as it does today, a condition 
of affairs—spiritually, morally, intellectually, ecclesias- 
tically, and politically—of the most disturbing and 
menacing character. 

As a matter of fact, in a number of respects, the 
religion of the Lord Jesus Christ, or that which goes 
by the name of His religion, is not taught, understood, 
believed in, and lived by many of His professed people 
of the present time as it was by His apostles and early 
disciples. That fact has been recognized, commented 
upon, and deplored by many true Christians for many 
years past, and of recent years the declension has be- 
come so marked as to be called a great apostasy. 

Some years ago Bishop H. Hensley Henson of the 
Church of England, in his book entitled Apostolic 
Christianity, said: 

It is felt on all hands that. the Christianity of history, and 
especially the Christianity of contemporary history, is a very 
different thing from the Christianity of the Apostles; there is 
an uncomfortable suspicion in many minds that the propor- 
tions of the Faith have been deranged, that the intrinsically 
greater things have fallen into the background, and the intrin- 
sically lesser things have usurped their prominence. * * * 
A wide and ever widening breach has silently discovered itself 
between religious men and organized religion. On all hands it 
is observable that Christian men are quietly withdrawing them- 
selves from all religious observances. They neither attend pub- 
lic worship nor receive the blessed sacrament, nor outwardly 
concern themselves with religious affairs. It would be a grave 
error to suppose that these people are in any definite way 
opposed to Christianity. Most of them have a real respect and 
admiration for Jesus Christ, and a vague but confident belief 
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that if only religion was what he intended it to be, if only the 
Church were again what it was in the Apostles’ time, they 
would eagerly profess themselves disciples. 

And in conclusion Bishop Henson says: 

Behind all that long apostasy we call Church History is 
the Age of the Apostles, when the mind of the Spirit was 
reflected in the life of the Society with a fidelity which has 
never since been witnessed. There we may discover the original 
principles of Christianity, return to which is the supreme 
spiritual necessity of the times. 

In line with the great thought of Bishop Henson 
just expressed we shall now proceed to consider what 
appears to have been the normal life of the Christian of 
the apostolic age, the life actually lived by the Apostle 
Paul and his contemporaries, the life that God in Christ 
intended every one of His people should live to the end 
of time, and the life that all of His people should be 
living today. 

We believe that, in the recovery of the knowledge 
and living of this life by Christians generally, the church 
of Christ would experience a spiritual reinforcement of 
incalculable magnitude and blessing, that the greatest 
spiritual revival probably of all time would be experi- 
enced and that nations would be, spiritually, “born in a 
day.” 

At the beginning of our examination of, and in- 
quiry concerning, our great subject we are led to de- 
clare that the teachings of the Lord Jesus Christ, when 
viewed as a progressive development of God-given 
truth, begun by our Lord during the days of His min- 
istry in the flesh and continued by Him in the Holy 
Spirit through His apostles and disciples thereafter, 
clearly and positively reveal, for those who would fully 
realize what He taught they should be and do, a life 
and service of which the lives and service of most pro- 
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fessed Christians of these days betray an ignorance, or 
but poorly represent. 

We shall consider, first, the kind of life that our 
Lord Jesus Christ planned and provided that His dis- 
ciples should live; and, second, some of the results of 
it; and that our readers may clearly understand that 
we are not to consider this subject from a purely theo- 
retical, or idealistic, viewpoint, but primarily and 
largely from that of actual personal experience, we will 
begin by a relation of such an experience. 


FOREWORD 


Some years ago a believer in God in Christ entered into 
a remarkably unique spiritual experience, an experi- 
ence that has revolutionized his thought and life in many 
essential respects, and that, through faith, has brought 
to him a clear and positive consciousness of the presence 
of God in Christ in the Spirit with and in him and a 
consequent measure of blessing in spirit, soul, and body 
such as he never before realized. And this, when told to 
others, has brought the same experience and blessing to 
such of them as have exercised faith to realize the same. 
This experience took its rise in the discovery, and has 
continued from day to day in the personal realization, 
of the fact of a life lived within a Life, in other words, 
of a life lived by a believer, through faith, spiritually in 
Him. 

At-this point it appears to the writer that he will do 
well to quote the confirming testimony of an eminent 
witness as to the reality of the experience to which he 
herein testifies: 

In Christ Jesus! As the simple voice of faith this word 


is ever uttered with joy unspeakable and full of glory. But 
preacher or commentator, who may attempt to sound the 
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depths or open the treasures of its meaning, must feel his 
tongue falter and the sense of the inadequacy of every explain- 
ing word. Let us, however, at least assert the reality of the 
fact which it expresses, for it is no symbolical form of speech, 
but the statement of a fact, as real in regard to the spirit as 
the fact of our being in the world is real in regard to the 
body. * * * It is assumed in the Epistles, that believers 
in Jesus are no longer living a life that is only external, and, 
as it were, parallel to his life. They are in Christ Jesus, and 
he also is in them. [Canon Bernard in The Progress of Doc- 
trine in the New Testament, p. 170.] ( 


And this life lived by the believer in Christ, of which 
Canon Bernard and the writer testify, is a life lived 
spiritually in God in Christ, as the writer has already 
declared, and which he, later in this article, will show is 
the fact according to the Scriptures. The writer be- 
lieves that in this life in God in Christ he has discov- 
ered and enjoys the life and experience that God has 
designed that all who believe in Him in Christ should 
live and enjoy. 

In the words that follow the writer aims so to set 
forth the Biblical grounds upon which the life in God 
in Christ is founded as to give a clear understanding of 
the fact of that life, of some of the results of it, and 
- how it may be realized by believers in God in Christ 
who may desire to realize and live the same. 


Gop AND His OMNIPRESENCE 


In His conversation with the Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well the Lord Jesus Christ told her that “God 
is spirit” (John 4:24, margin); and St. Paul told 
Timothy that God who is spirit, is, obviously in Him- 
self, invisible (1 Tim. 1:17), “whom no man hath seen 
nor can see” (1 Tim. 6:16). St. Paul also declared 
that “in him,” that is, in God who is spirit and is invisi- 
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ble, “we live and move and have our being” (Acts 
17: 27-28). This declaration of Paul clearly implies the 
universality of the presence of God who is spirit, or, in 
another word, it implies His omnipresence, an attribute 
which is God’s only. The Psalmist says: “Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit? or whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? If I ascend up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
uttermost parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” (Ps. 
139: 7-10.) “Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and 
not a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do not 
I fill heaven and earth? saith the Lord.” (Jer. 
23: 23.) 

God and His attributes are one, and they cannot be 
separated from, or operate independently of, Him. The 
attribute of omnipresence, which we are now consider- 
ing, is inseparable from God. He who is omnipresent 
can be no other than God, for God only is always and 
everywhere present. Now it is an undeniable fact that 
the Lord Jesus Christ declared omnipresence to be one 
of His attributes, for He is recorded in Matthew 18: 20 
as declaring: “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name there am I [or, rather, “I AM’’] 
in the midst of them.” Certainly none but God Himself 
could have truthfully made that promise of His pres- 
ence wherever and whenever two or three of His peo- 
ple should gather together in His name; for in its ful- 
fillment that promise involves and necessarily requires 
His presence, obviously in the Spirit, at many points 
throughout the earth at the same moment of time, and 
only the omnipresent God could make good that 
promise. 
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Tue Lorp Jesus CHrist AND Gop ARE ALWAYS AND 
EVERYWHERE ONE IN THEIR ESSENTIAL BEING 
AND PRESENCE IN THE SPIRIT 


Said the Lord Jesus Christ: “My sheep hear my voice, 
and I know them, and they follow me: and I give unto 
them eternal life; and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any one pluck them out of my hand. My Father, 
who gave them me, is greater than all; and no man is 
able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and 
the Father are one. Then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone him. Jesus answered them, Many good 
works have I shewed you from my Father; for which 
of these works do ye stone me? The Jews answered 
him, saying, For a good work we stone thee not; but for 
blasphemy; and [or, rather, “even’’| because that thou, 
being a man, makest thyself God.” (John 10: 27-33.) 
In declaring “I and the Father [that is, God] are one,” 
the Jews rightly understood that the Lord Jesus Christ 
made Himself, obviously in His essential being, one 
with God the Father Almighty; and as God the Father 
Almighty, in His essential being, is spirit (J ohn 4: 24, 
margin), so the Son of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
- His essential being, is spirit also (2 Cor. 3:17, 
R. V.); so the Father and the Son are, therefore, in 
their essential being, one in the Spirit (John 14: 238; 
1 John 5: 20) ; so that where the Spirit of God is, there, 
in their essential being, both Father and Son are. “The 
Father (is) Spirit, the Son is Spirit, and Spirit is the 
unity of the Father and the Son” (Pulpit Commen- 
tary, St. John, Vol. 1, p. 170). | 

In view of the facts set forth above, he who lives and 
moves and has his being, lives and moves and has his 
being in God who is spirit; and he who lives and moves 
and has his being in God who is spirit, lives and moves 
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and has his being in God in Christ in the Spirit, because 
in their essential being, which is spirit, the Father and 
the Son are one in presence as well as in being; so that 
the God in spirit in whom men live and move and have 
their being is always God in Christ in the Spirit. But 
it is only as one, through faith, consciously realizes this 
fact, that that one enters into spiritual union with God 
in Christ—that one being in God in Christ in the Spirit, 
and God in Christ in the Spirit being in that one—which 
is necessary for the salvation of the soul and the en- 
joyment of all other blessings flowing from that union 
of the believer with and in God in Christ. And to those 
who were, at first, to enter into that experience the Lord 
Jesus Christ declared: ‘In that day [when they, 
through faith, should consciously enter into the Spirit 
of God in Christ, and the Spirit of God in Christ should 
enter into them] ye shall know that I AM in my Father, 
and ye in me, and I in you’”’ (John 14: 20). 


ConFIRMING TESTIMONY 


Sir Monier Williams, an eminent authority in the field 
of Oriental religions, tells us that the consciousness of 
personal union with God in Christ is the unique and 
distinctive feature of the Christian religion, and that 
there is no trace of it in any other faith. 

Canon Bernard, in The Progress of Doctrine in the 
New Testament, asks the following questions: 

Is it not the distinguishing feature of the Christian ‘sys- 
tem, that it places the foundation of salvation in living rela- 
tions to a living person, rather than in the adoption of opinions 
or of habits? and that under it the believer is, not the man 
that maintains the doctrine of the Trinity, or holds to “ justi- 


fication by faith,” but the man who has “come to” Christ and 
“abides in” him? 


a ie 2. 
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To these questions the complete New Testament 
teaching of Christ and His apostles and the daily living 
experience of many believers in God in Christ reply in 
the affirmative. 

Dr. R. W. Dale, in The Living Christ and the 
Four Gospels, tells us that 


Christ—not the truth which he taught, apart from him- 
self—Christ himself is the effective Saviour of men in every 
country and in every age; and what is verified in Christian 
experience is that Christ himself gives eternal life, quenches 
or subdues evil passions, and is the strength of all Christian 
righteousness; Christian men are conscious that in the power, 
not of the truth which he taught, but of personal union with 
himself, they have their place in the eternal order and know 
the blessedness of fellowship with God. 


Dr. Hugh Price Hughes, of London, in his book, 
Essential Christianity, among other things says: 


We come now to the most difficult and the most character- 
istic of the marks of Essential Christianity. St. Paul states 
in the text that “the spiritual blessing” of peace “in the 
heavenly places” is ours “in Christ.” We receive it, we enjoy 
it, only so far as we are united to Christ as the branch is 
united to the vine, and as the arm is united to the body. Here 
we enter upon “the deep things of God.” Here we stand face 
to face with what St. Paul truly calls “the mystery of the 
Gospel.” Yet this mystery, which the thoughtless and the 
superficial would regard as a metaphysical speculation, has 
had again and again a tremendous practical effect. Go to 
Trafalgar Square. The latest monument there is erected to 
General Gordon, one of the most active, one of the most influ- 
ential personalities of our race and age. He was not a dreamy 
recluse, or a helpless metaphysician. Yet one of his three 
favorite books was “Christ Mystical, or the Blessed Union of 
Christ and His Members,” by Bishop Hall; and one who knew 
him intimately says that his view of the union between Christ 
and His members was the supreme influence in moulding his 
character and conduct. General Gordon was the hero whom 
the whole world reveres to-day, because he realized his living 
union with Christ. The union between Christ and the true 
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Christian is as real and intimate, and at the same time as 
undefinable, as the union between body and soul. Christ gives 
us His own heavenly and immortal peace by giving us Him- 
self. This is Essential Christianity. We have reached the 
distinguishing truth of the Christian religion. * * * We 
are to blame for talking about “a Christian” when we simply 
mean a man, because a man apart from Christ is not a Chris- 
tian, cannot be a Christian, loses Christianity as absolutely as 
my hand would lose its use and its meaning if it were cut off 
from my body. * * * ‘The Apostle Paul said he could 
do all things “in Christ,” and so can every one of us. But 
“apart from” Christ we are absolutely unable to live the Chris- 
tian life. What Christ offers to man is not a salvation apart 
from Himself, but His own veritable Self. 


Dr. J. M. Shaw, in the Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church, says: 

Only “in Him,” “in Christ,” in union with a living Saviour, 
have we redemption and renewal of life. 

Dr. James Wells, in his Christ for the Present Age, 
says: 

“In Christ,” not “by,” or “through,” Christ, is the 
apostolic definition of a Christian. 

And Gataker, the theologian, defines a Christian as 
“one who has put on,” or clothed himself with, 
“Christ.” 

In the mature spiritual knowledge and experience 
of the Apostle Paul a Christian is not merely a fol- 
lower or disciple of Christ, but one who is “in Christ,” 
or, in other words, one who, through faith, consciously 
lives and moves and has his being—spirit, soul, and body 
—in the Spirit of God in Christ, and in whom God in 
Christ in the Spirit lives. This is, primarily, the teach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ Himself as set forth in a 
number of places in the Gospel according to St. John 
and elsewhere. 

From the divinely inspired viewpoint of the 
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Apostle Paul it is by this mutual indwelling of the 
Spirit of God in Christ in the believer and of the be- 
liever in Him that the believer becomes spiritually at 
one with God in Christ, and so possesses eternal life— 
which is salvation in the highest meaning of that term— 
and all other blessings of God that, according to the 
Scriptures, accompany the same. 


“CHrist Diep ror Our Sins” 


While the Lord Jesus Christ fully satisfied the demands 
of the law of God against sinners through His atoning 
death on Calvary’s cross, only those repentant sinners 
who, through faith, become spiritually one with Him 
receive the benefits of that atonement. For St. Paul 
says: “There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them that are in [that is, in spiritual union with] Christ 
Jesus. For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
made me [or “them’’] free from the law of sin and 
of death.” (Rom. 8: 1-2, R. V.) ; 

Let the reader note that freedom from God’s con- 
demnation for sin is enjoyed only by those who are 
spiritually located “in Christ Jesus,” and therefore only 
-such receive that benefit of the atoning death of Christ. 
St. Paul also says: ‘In whom [that is, in the Lord 
Jesus Christ] we have redemption, through his blood, 
the remission of sins, according to the riches of his 
grace” (Eph. 1:7); and in making that declaration 
Paul again emphasizes “the salvation that is in Christ 
Jesus” (2 Tim. 2:10). Again, giving further expres- 
sion to the same thought of salvation “in Christ,” Paul 
states: “The wages of sin is death; but the free gift of 
God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. 
6:23, R. V.). And that St. Paul would have us under- 
stand him to mean that that “free gift of God [which] 
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is eternal life” is not only objectively presented to us in 
and through the Lord Jesus Christ, but that we are to 
possess it, through faith, in spiritual union with God in 
Christ is shown in Paul’s words in Romans 6:11, 
where he tells Christians, as those who are “ in Christ,” 
to “reckon [themselves] to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” St. Paul 
describes himself as “a man in Christ” (2 Cor. 12:2), 
and he also declares: ‘If any one be in [that is, 
spiritually located in] Christ, there is a new creation: 
the old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new” (2 Cor. 5:17). In these words St. Paul 
declares “in Christ * * * anew creation,” which, ob- 
viously, is the result of regeneration, or birth of the 
Spirit, and which is effected by spiritual union, through 
faith, of the believer with God in Christ. 

In John 8:15, R. V., the Lord Jesus Christ is re- 
corded as saying: ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up; that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal 
life.’ And in the 36th verse of this chapter we 
read: “He that believeth in the Son hath eternal life.” 


And in John 12: 44 we read these words: ‘‘He that ~ 


believeth in me, believeth not in me, but in him that 
sent me.” Let the reader now note that in John 3: 15, 
R. V., we are told that the Son of man must “be lifted 
up [that is, crucified]; that whosoever believeth may in 
him have eternal life,” and that in John 3:36 we are 
told that “he that believeth in [translating the Greek 


preposition eis as in, the same as in John 14: 1] the Son — 


hath eternal life.” From this, and the foregoing read- 
ing it clearly appears that believers in God in Christ are 
placed in spiritual union with the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
so become possessed of eternal life, through belief, or 
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trust, in Him. In John 12: 44 we are told by the Lord 
Jesus Christ that belief, or trust, in Him is really belief, 
or trust, in God in Him. Such being the fact, a belief, or 
trust, in God in Christ for salvation results in spiritual 
union with God in Christ and the gift of eternal life, 
which is salvation in the highest meaning of that term. 

The Biblical validity of this line of reasoning is fur- 
ther confirmed by the words of the Apostle John found 
in 1 John 5:9-12, as follows: “If we receive the 
witness of men the witness of God is greater; for the 
witness of God is this, that he hath borne witness con- 
‘cerning his Son. He that believeth in the Son of God 
hath the witness in himself: he that believeth not God 
hath made him a liar; because he believeth not the 
record that God gave of his Son. And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in 
his Son. He that hath [or, is spiritually united with] 
the Son hath the life; and he that hath not [or, is not 
spiritually united with] the Son of God hath not the 
life.” 

And that this spiritual union with the Son is also 
spiritual union with the Father in the Son, or, in other 
‘words, union with God in Christ, is clearly shown in 
1 John 5:20: ‘And we know that the Son of God is 
come; and hath given us an understanding, that we know 
him that is true [that is, the true God the Father], and 
we are in him that is true [that is, in the true God the 
Father], in his Son Jesus Christ. This [true God the 
Father, who is essentially one with, and revealed in and 
through, His Son] is the true God and eternal life.” In 
this connection it will be well for the reader to note the 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ recorded in John 17: 8, 

as follows: “And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God [the Father], and Jesus 
3 
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Christ whom thou hast sent.” And at this point it will, 
also, be well for us to note the words of John 20: 31, 
R. V., namely: “But these are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye may have life in his name.” And 
further note that the words “in his name” in this con- 
nection undoubtedly are used to express the thought of 
‘in him,” so that the passage may be understood as 
reading: But these are written, that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life [that is, eternal life] in him. 


“But or Him [rHat 1s, oF Gop] ARE YE IN 
CHRIST JESUS” 


(1 Cor. 1:30) 


From the readings already given, it appears that the 
believer in God in Christ who has become spiritually 
one with the Lord Jesus Christ stands in the same — 
relationship to the true God the Father as the Lord 
Jesus Christ does, for he is spiritually one with God 
in Christ and is recognized by God the Father as one 
with Him in and through His Son. In the first days 
of the religion of the glorified Lord Jesus Christ, or, 
in other words, of God in Christ, the believer who had, — 
through faith, become one with, and had been spiritually 
included in, the Lord Jesus Christ, lived and acted and 
prayed and spoke in the Name of, and as, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And it was in that spiritual union with — 
the Father and the Son in the Son that believers in God 
in Christ became sons, or children, of God in the unique 
spiritual New Testament meaning of that relation-— 
ship. In other words, all such believers became sons, — 
or children, of God, through faith, by Spiritual in-— 
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corporation into the unique co-eternal Son of the 
eternal God the Father. 

St. Paul witnesses to this fact by telling us in these 
words that it is by spiritual inclusion in the Lord 
Jesus Christ the Son of God that believers become 
sons of God: “For ye [believers in Galatia] are all 
sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as were baptized into Christ [obviously, 
by being baptized in, or with, the Holy Spirit coming 
in, or with, the Name, and as the Spirit, of Christ] 
did put on Christ” (Gal. 3: 26-27). “For,” says Paul, 
in explaining the nature of that baptism, “in Lor, 
“with’] one Spirit were we all baptized [or, spiritually 
clothed] into one body” (1 Cor. 12:13). And that 
that “one body” was the body of Christ, “his body 
which is the church” (Col. 1:24, in the Greek), is de- 
clared by St. Paul to be the fact, in 1 Corinthians 
12:27, in the words: “ Now are ye the body of Christ, 
and severally members thereof.” 

It now clearly appears, according to the Scriptures, 
that all believers in God in Christ who have been 
spiritually incorporated into, and so united with, God 
- in Christ, constitute the membership of “the church, 
which is his body” (Eph. 1: 22-23); that is, consti- 
tute the membership of that one church of Christ which, 
obviously, has always been essentially one from the 
day of Pentecost—when it was born, through faith con- 
fessed in prayer to God in Christ, of the Holy Spirit, 
who really came to believers in God in Christ that day 
in, or with, the Name, and as the Spirit, of Christ (John 
14: 20)—down to the present time. 

St. Paul beautifully emphasizes the union of all 
believers in God in Christ with and in God in Christ by 
applying to that union, which is the one church of Christ, 
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the Name of “the Christ,’ as recorded in 1 Corin- 
thians 12:12, in the Greek, in the words, “For as the 
body [that is, the human body] is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that body, being 
many, are one body, so also is the Christ.” 

The expression used by the apostle is remarkable: “so 
also is (the) Christ.” He says “(the) Christ ;” yet he means 
Christ’s people; from which it appears that, in the view of the 
apostle, as in the view of the Lord himself, all who are his are 
identified with and comprehended in his own Divine person- 
ality. (Pulpit Commentary, 1 Corinthians 12:12, p. 406.) 

When the glorified Lord Jesus Christ addressed 
Saul (afterwards Paul) on the Damascus road in the 
words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ (Acts 
9:4), He revealed the fact that in persecuting His 
disciples, Saul was really persecuting the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or God in Christ, in the Spirit in them. And 
in making that revelation the Lord revealed the fact 
that His disciples constituted the earthly embodiment 
of Himself, or of God in Christ, in the Spirit; in fact, 
that they constituted “his body” on earth, that “body” 
which, afterwards, Paul (formerly Saul) designated 
“the church, which is his body” (Eph. 1: 22-23); and 
in uttering the words, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?” it appears that the Lord Jesus Christ gave, 
in substance, the only definition of His one church 
which He gave to men after His resurrection from the 
dead. 

In view of the Biblically revealed facts set forth in 
this article, it now appears that the teaching of the 
union, through faith, of believers in God in Christ spir- 
itually with and in God in Christ constituted the su- 
preme teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ and of His 
apostles, and that only through a present-day belief 
in, acceptance, and personal spiritual realization, 
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through faith, of that union can the one church of 
Christ again, as in the beginning, become fully con- 
scious of and realize her union with God in Christ in 
the Spirit, and demonstrate in “the present evil age” 
the full Christ-life, spiritual power, ministry, and ser- 
vice, until the “appearing of the glory of the great God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a people for his own possession, zealous 
of good works” (Titus 2: 13-14). 


AFTER-WORD 


“That which is born of the Spirit” (John 3:6). “It is the 
Spirit that giveth life” (John 6: 63). 
With the purpose of making widely known and em- 
phasizing the Biblically taught fact of the spiritual 
union of all believers in God in Christ, through faith, 
in and with God in Christ in the Spirit, and the blessed 
results of that union by whomever and whenever real- 
ized, we present this Biblical study of union with God 
in Christ. But in so doing we distinctly disclaim any 
thought or purpose of discrediting or disallowing the 
Biblical validity of water baptism as commanded by 
the Lord Jesus Christ and used by His apostles and His 
professed church since the day of Pentecost. But, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the Apostle Paul, which he 
declared was received by him from the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself, the one essential baptism which real- 
ly unites believers in God in Christ, through faith, in 
and with God in Christ in the Spirit, and makes spir- 
itually effective in the believer that salvation which 
the Lord Jesus Christ purchased for all mankind in 
and through His atoning death on Calvary’s cross, is 
clearly and undeniably shown in this study to be the 
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baptism in, or with, the Spirit of God in Christ. And 
that that baptism is received by the believer in God in 
Christ through faith only, is also clearly shown, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures. 

This disclosure of truth perfectly harmonizes with 
the fact that during the days of His earthly ministry 
the Lord Jesus Christ made faith, and faith only, the 
channel through which the believer was to receive eter- 
nal life—which, in the final analysis, proved to be nothing 
more or less than receiving, through faith, Christ in 
the Spirit, who, in His essential being, is one with “the 
true God and eternal life.” 


RIVERSIDE, CONNECTICUT. 


ENGLISH BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


By Proressor JoHN ALFRED FauLKNER, Drew Theological Seminary 


THE question of Bible reading has assumed tragic im- 
portance in the history of the church. (In this paper 
we speak historically only, without praise or blame to 
any church.) The Jews took the widest reading of 
their own sacred rolls for granted. The Christians in- 
herited the same view, first for the Old Testament and 
then for their own writings. It was to the praise of 
Timothy that he knew the Holy Scriptures from a child, 
and any thought of restriction on the freest use of the 
sacred rolls to those who could read them would have 
been looked upon as absurd. 

“For ye know, and know well, the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, dearly beloved,’ wrote Clement of Rome (A.D. 
97), “and ye have searched into the oracles of God. 
We write these things therefore to put you in remem- 
brance.” (Ad Corinthianos, 53.) When Barnabas 
urges the Christians to “knowledge of the Lord’s ordi- 
nances,” that they “be taught of God, seeking diligently 
what the Lord requireth of you” (Epistola Barnabae— 
perhaps about 130-31), he must have included the read- 
ing of Scripture as a source of that knowledge. When 
the wide-awake Tatian became disgusted with heathen- 
ism about 150, and wanted to know about Christianity, 
it was the Scriptures which set him right—“‘certain Bar- 
barian writings [not belonging to the classic literature 
of Greece], too old to be compared with the opinions of 
the Greeks and too divine to be compared with their 
errors, and I was led to put faith in these by the” vari- 
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ous excellent qualities which he enumerates (Oratio ad 
Graecos, 29), which shows that one reason for the 
spread of Christianity was the splendid impression made 
by the Old Testament. In writing to the Philippians 
Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, tells them that if they 
“will look diligently” into Paul’s Epistle to them, they 
“will be able to be builded up into the faith given them” 
(Epistola ad Philippianos, 3—140-150). 

“The Books and the Apostles plainly declare” (Ad 
Corinthianos, B. 14), says the Ancient Homily (so- 
called 2 Clement), as though the New Testament, or 
parts of it, were well known. Aristides tells the EKm- 
peror in his Apology that he can learn the Christians’ 
“words and precepts,” their worship and hope, “from 
their writings. Take then their writings and read 
therein.” (Apologia, 16.) 

I cannot pursue this part of the subject further, but 
if the reader will take up Harnack’s Bible Reading in 
the Early Church (1912) he will find some interesting 
material. Of course you will not meet among ancient 
Christians the exhortation, “Be sure to study the Bible,” 
but you will see how open the sacred writings, whether 
Old or New, were to all readers and hearers. For this 
reason these writings were soon translated into various 
languages. Not immediately, indeed, for two things 
had to happen before this was possible: First, the con- 
version of a whole people, or at least large sections of 
them, to Christianity; and second, the passing of the 
knowledge of Greek, which for two or three hundred 
years was the open sesame to Christianity to every in- 
telligent person in the Roman Empire (and the intelli- 
gent could easily translate in reading to those less 
learned). But as soon as conditions favored, even be- 
fore the persecutions were over, translations had been 
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made into Syriac, Latin, Armenian, Egyptian, etc., 
which also means that no embargo was put on the use 
of Scripture as there remained in all lands a select few 
who could command Greek. 

But Christianity at length consolidated into Cathol- 
icism, and finally in the West in the early Middle Ages 
into Roman Catholicism, and there arose new condi- 
tions. The impulse to Bible translation largely passed. 
Why was this? 

1. The long and horrible—as they seemed then— 
barbarian invasions and wars made work like this im- 
possible. 

2. After more or less settled conditions there was 
little reason to provide manuscripts for those who could 
not read, even the chiefs, and how much denser the 
ignorance of the masses. ‘This illiteracy lasted for cen- 
turies, helped along of course by the ignorance of the 
priests, in part its cause, in part its result. 

3. The people were poor, and manuscripts were 
costly. 

4. A Bible and liturgy in the vernacular are partly 
results of a national spirit, and there was no national 
spirit in the first half of the Middle Ages, and not too 
. much in the second. 

5. Latin was the official language of the Latin, and 
later Roman Catholic, Church from the fourth century 
to the present. Her Bible was Latin (the so-called 
Vulgate, based on Italian and early African transla- 
tions, early third century, revised and completed by 
Jerome, who translated the entire Old Testament from 
Hebrew, 387-405). It was the expression and symbol 
of her unity, and that unity was indispensable for the 
welfare of the world. One empire, one world-monarch, 
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one world-priest, one church—why not one Bible, her 
Bible, the Latin Vulgate? 

6. The very language had become sacred from long 
use. To substitute for that the rude dialects of the 
northern barbarians was a profanation. A good side to 
this was the Providential preparation for the Renais- 
sance, and so for Reformation, in the keeping up of 
Latin, making possible discovery and copying of ancient 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, etc. 

7. In the early Middle Ages the barbarian tribes 
themselves were at first migratory, always disunited, and 
had various dialects. A Bible translation is the expres- 
sion of a settled life and civilization. Then the conver- 
sion itself was only partial. The tribes remained rude, 
fierce, lawless. Their conversion was a long task. 

8. The psychological attitude was different. Our 
vernacular Bible is a sign of our personal independence, 
our freedom from ecclesiastical authority, our spiritual 
Magna Charta, our Declaration of Rights. That feel- 
ing did not exist in the Middle Ages. 

9. The religious attitude was different. The 
medieval man found Christian satisfaction, religious 
uplift, in lofty arches, stately services, chanting priests, 
and all the paraphernalia of a barbaric magnificence. 
And the deeper spirit who lived not in externals found 
his God in the mystical adorations and meditations of 
the quiet hour. But the Protestant finds his Christ in 
His Word. The Spirit meets him in the pages of his 
Bible. 

10. The theological attitude was different. Then 
church, not Bible, was teacher. She had the Bible, it 
was hers; but it was hers to give or to keep, to hand out. 
in actual copies or in teaching. The people accepted 
this—they had to; they knew nothing else. Their- 
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church was their Christianity, so far as they had any, 
everything in higher life or thought. The church did 
not deny that the Bible was the Word of God and a 
rule of faith and life—she affirmed both; but it was com- 
mitted into her hands as guardian and explained, in 
which last she is helped by an authority as old as the 
Bible and as divine, viz., by tradition, of which also she 
alone is test and interpreter. How different the attitude 
of the Protestant! Tradition is valuable historically; 
the church is the body of Christ, but Christ is its head, 
its life, its all; and His truth, as contained in Scripture, 
is the test of tradition, is the mistress of the church’s 
faith, is the feeder of the Christian’s life, the keeper of 
his faith, the consoler of his sorrows. Nearly all the pre- 
suppositions, therefore, which would lead a Protestant 
to translate the Bible and to prize it above all his treas- 
ures were absent from the medieval church. The 
wonder is not that there were so few translations, but 
that in the later Middle Ages there were so many.” 
There were poetic paraphrases of parts of Scripture 
in England in the early Middle Ages, a translation of 
the Ten Commandments and fragments of the book of 
Exodus by Alfred for his laws, of the four Gospels in 
Anglo-Saxon, two interlinear translations of parts, and 
outside of the Psalter there was a translation of the Pen- 
tateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Esther. When you visit 
Trinity College, Cambridge, you may be shown the Can- 
terbury Psalter, the Latin text with interlinear transla- 
tions in Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French (twelfth 
century). These were all, of course, from the Latin, 
were not for popular circulation but probably for 
monastic libraries. They show, however, that in the 


1See excellent treatment here in Hoare, Evolution of the English 
Bible, 1901, pp. 11-22. 
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eight hundred years between the missionary Augustine 
and the reformer Wyclif loving eyes bent over the Latin 
manuscripts of the Bible.” Bede, the monk at Jarrow 
(died 735) scarcely finished the Gospel of John before 
his death. Sad to say, his translation has not survived. 
But a new day dawned in England, even if it was 
soon overcast, in Wyclif’s Bible. Educated at Oxford, 
a fellow and teacher there, then pastor, Wyclif became 
in the last half of the fourteenth century a bitter critic 
of papal abuses, of the corruptions of the monks, of 
the financial and political exploitation of England by 
the Pope and hierarchy, and finally of the church the- 
ology, a strong defender of the need and duty of Bible 
reading and study, and, to climax all, himself a trans- 
lator of the sacred Book and a sender out of the so- 
called Poor Priests to preach and read it in all England. 
Strange to say, Wyclif started with the book of Reve- 
lation, then he took up the Gospels, added a commen- 
tary, then the remaining books of the New Testament, 
revising the Apocalypse translation, and put forth the 
whole about 1380-82—all from the Vulgate, not the 
Greek. His friend Nicholas of Hereford had already 
undertaken the Old Testament, and with herculean 
labor had Englished as far as Tobit 3:20. But he was 
summoned before a synod, was excommunicated, 1382, 
appealed to the Pope, was imprisoned in Rome, escaped, 
and later made his peace with the church. You can see 
that suddenly interrupted manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. Nicholas and Wyclif had translated 
so literally from the Latin that their needed revision 
was undertaken (1388-90) by Purvey, an ardent friend 
and follower of the reformer, who made the version 
“2-87 bibiiographical additions by W. A. Wright to the notes of West- 


cott, in his edition of the latter’s General View of the History of the 
English Bible (1906), are invaluable. - 
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much more readable. Frightened by the burning of 
Sawtre, Purvey recanted in 1400, but later went back 
to his former views, and died, probably in prison, after 
1427. Wryclif died in peace in 1384. 

To translate the Bible, or even to read it, in the later 
Middle Ages was a dangerous job. When a scholar 
about Wyclif’s time was asked to teach the Gospel to the 
ignorant, he said: “Brother, 1 know well I am held by 
Christ’s law to perform this, but nevertheless we are so 
far fallen away from Christ’s law, that if I should do 
so, I would be in danger of death, and you know well 
that a man is obligated to keep his life as long as he 
may.” Many think it amiss, says Wyclif, that men 
should know Christ’s life, for the priests would then be 
ashamed of their lives, and especially these high priests, 
for they reverse Christ in both word and deed. No 
general council had ever proscribed Bible reading, but 
local synods had done so, and the convocation of the 
province of Canterbury held in Oxford under Arch- 
bishop Arundel in 1408 repeated these prohibitions to 
the effect that “no man may by his own authority trans- 
late any text of Scripture into English or any other 
tongue; that no man read any such now lately com- 
posed in the time of John Wycliffe or since or hereafter 
* * * under pain of the greater excommunication, 
until the said translations be approved by the ordinary 
[bishop] of the place, or by the council provincial.” 
Otherwise he shall be punished as a “favorer of heresy 
and error.” Yet Wyclif said: “Christian men owe 
much to travail night and day in the text of holy writ, 
and the Gospel in their mother tongue, since Jesus 
Christ very God and very man taught this Gospel with 
his own blessed mouth and kept it in his life” (West- 
cott, lib. cit., 15 f.). 
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It was Wyclif’s merit that he was the first man 
before the Reformation who not only believed thor- 
oughly in every man reading the Scriptures, and in 
frankly telling those who could not read exactly what 
they said, but ventured with his belief in the lion’s den, 
translated the Scriptures, and tried systematically to 
circulate them (this before the days of printing), and 
thus make them a living reality in English life. The 
priests think it a “heresy,” he says, “to speak of the 
Scriptures in English, but such a charge is a condem- 
nation of the Holy Ghost, who first gave the Scriptures 
in tongues to the apostles of Christ to speak that word 
in all languages that were ordained under heaven.” He 
accused the episcopal persecution of his followers of 
the motive, “because God’s law was written in English 
to lewd men” (that is laymen—Anglo-Saxon laewed, 
lay, uncultivated). “He pursueth a certain priest 
[Hereford] because he writeth [Bible] to men in Eng- 
lish.” It was one at least of the great offenses of 
Wyclif. The famous Canon of Leicester, Knyghton, 
thus voiced the resentment of his church: 


This Master John Wycliffe translated it out of Latin into 
the Anglican, not Angelic tongue, and thus laid it more open 
to the laity and to women who could read than it had formally 
been to the most learned of the clergy—even to those of them 
who had the best understanding [a notable confession]. And 
in this way the Gospel pearl is cast abroad and trodden under 
foot of swine [laymen compared to swine]; that which was be- 
fore precious to both clergy and laity is rendered as it were 
the common jest of both. The jewel of the church is turned 
into the common sport of the people, and what was hitherto 
the principal gift of the clergy and divines is made forever 
common to the laity.® 


It is a remarkable tribute to the independence of the 
* Quoted by Eadie, The English Bible (1876), vol. i, p. 81, perhaps 


the best book in the history of English Bible translations. He gi 
fine study of Wyclif’s version. : pee aha Bt 
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British mind and its openness to Scripture that, in spite 
of the prohibition of the English Bible by Arundel’s 
clerical convocation of 1408, the copying of Wyclif’s 
Bible went right along, and its circulation too, even if 
limited. When Oxford University made their fine but 
long-delayed apology to the fame of one of their noblest 
sons by publishing in 1850 the four splendid volumes of 
Forshall and Madden’s edition of Wyclif’s Bible it was 
found that these indefatigable editors had discovered as 
many as one hundred and seventy manuscript copies of 
the Wyclif versions, of course most of them in the Pur- 
vey revision. And—what is more—the great majority 
of them were written after the prohibition in the fif- 
teenth century, many between 1420 and 1450. It is in- 
teresting, too, that nearly half of these are of small size, 
“such as could be made the constant daily companions 
of their owners.” Some were in the libraries of nobles 
and of kings and queens, though of course the Vulgate 
naturally remained the Bible of the cultivated. Yet 
that accomplished scholar, the Cambridge librarian, 
Bradshaw, wrote to Westcott that, in all his examination 
of manuscripts made in England of the Latin Vulgate, 
he had never found one of the fifteenth century, as 
though the copying of the Wyclif versions had almost 
completely superseded the official church version, and 
showing also “how little effect the proscription had.” * 
It should be said also that Wyclif’s translation Prov- 
identially fell in with the trend which banished French 
as the normal language of English society. In the first 
half of the fourteenth century monk Higden tells us 
that “children in school be compelled to leave their own 
language and to construe their lessons in French.” But 


+See letter quoted by Wright in his edition of Westcott’s History of 
English Bible, p. 15, note. 
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in 1385 John of Trevisa marked that this manner is 
changed, “so that now in all grammar schools of Eng- 
land, children leaveth French and learneth in English.” 
In 1362 pleadings in courts of law were ordered to 
be made in English, “because the French tongue is much 
unknown,” and in the very next year, Parliament was 
opened for the first time in English. Wyclif’s Bible 
corresponds with the development both in English 
nationality and language, “and of this movement it is 
the greatest monument of prose that remains to us” 
(Hoare, lib. cit., p. 84). Some of that prose has passed 
over from Wryclif into our speech forever, such as 
“strait gate,” “narrow way,” “beam” and “mote.” ° 

In the century and a half between Wyclif and Tin- 
dale (for so he always spelled his name) the English 
language did not stand still, nor did the spiritual needs 
of the people. About seventy years after Wyclif, print- 
ing was invented, but his Bible was never allowed to be 
printed, nor was any other. There was evident need 
of anew version. For this God raised up a mar almost 
miraculously endowed to do it well. And he had an 
apparatus. The original languages of the Bible to which 
Wyclif had no access were now open. Greek began to 
be taught in Paris in 1458, in Oxford in 1492, Krasmus 
was a regular lecturer on Greek in Cambridge in 1511- 
13, the first Greek grammar was published in 1476, first 
Hebrew in 1503, first Hebrew lexicon in 1506, first 
Greek in 1480. In other words, the Renaissance had 
made it possible to go back to the inestimable originals. 


*Purvey’s Wyclif’s Bible is in Trinity College, Dublin. Perhaps I 
should say that Father Gasquet came out with the thesis, that these 
medieval translations in England were not Wyclif’s at all, but were 
regular church translations, used under proper authorization (Dublin 
Review, 1894). This view was shown untenable by the Wyclif expert 
Mathew in English Historical Review, January, 1895, and by two able 
papers in Church Quarterly Review, October, 1900, and January, 1901. 
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The next translation therefore would be made, not from 
the Latin Bible, which is still the authentic and official 
text of Holy Scripture for the Roman Church, but from 
the languages in which that Scripture was written. 

Tindale was educated at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, was private tutor at Little Sodbury, where he 
made the oft-quoted declaration: “I defy the pope and 
all his laws [in England this did not sound so badly; 
many good Catholics in the Middle Ages had said prac- 
tically the same]; and if God spare my life, ere many 
years I will cause a boy that driveth the plough to know 
more of the Scripture than thou” (Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, v, 117). About 1522 he went to London 
to see if, under the influence of the enlightened Bishop 
Tunstall of that city, he might not receive encourage- 
ment to take up the work on which he had set his heart. 
It was risky. “I did once,” says Lambert in 1538, “see 
a book of the New Testament, and in my mind right 
well translate after the example of that which is read 
in the church in Latin. But he that showed it me said he 
durst not be known to have it by him, for many had been 
punished aforetime for keeping of such as convict of 
heresy.” (Foxe, op. cit., V, 213.) Episcopal registers 
show that men were brought up for reading the “New 
Law” (New Testament) in English. 

But the work must be done. “I had perceived by 
experience,” says Tindale, “how it was impossible to es- 
tablish the lay people in any truth except the Scripture 
was plainly laid before their eyes in their mother tongue, 
that they might see the process, order and meaning of 
the text. This thing only moved me to translate the 
New Testament.” But the Bishop’s house was full, and 
he could do nothing for him. He was taken up, how- 
ever, by kind Alderman Munmouth, who kept him until 
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Tindale was convinced that he must seek his chance 
elsewhere. “In London I abode almost a year and 
marked the course of the world; and understood at the 
last not only that there was no room in my lord of Lon- 
don’s palace [the bishop’s] to translate the New Testa- 
ment, but also that there was no place to do it in all 
England”—this England of Henry VIII. 

Tindale therefore became forever an exile from his 
native land. He went first to Hamburg, 1524, but 
printers were lacking, and then on to Cologne, 1525, 
and began to print his now complete translation of the 
New Testament. But Cochlaeus, an ardent enemy of 
the Reformation, got around the printers by inviting 
them to his house and getting them drunk, and so 
learned of what was going on. Happily Tindale heard 
of his betrayal in time, took the printed sheets, and 
escaped to Worms. Here unmolested he prepared two 
editions, quarto with marginal glosses, and small octavo 
without. Both editions reached England early in 1526. 
It is amazing that, with strict and harsh laws against 
importation of Bibles into England, many thousand 
copies were smuggled through, sold, and read. A con- 
temporary German scholar, Spalatin, gives an interest- 
ing entry in his diary, August, 1526. He says that 


“6000 copies of the English Testament were printed in 


Worms. ‘That it was translated by an Englishman 
[ Tindale] who lived there with his countryman, who was 
so complete a master of seven languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, and French, 
that you would fancy that whichever one he spoke was 
his mother tongue. In spite of the opposition of the 
king, the English were so eager for the Gospel that they 
said they would buy a New Testament even if they had 
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to give 100,000 pieces of money for it.” (Westcott, lib. 
cit., 34 f. I suspect he knew German, too.) 

Though the translation was one of the best ever 
made, it was assailed with fearful bitterness and false- 
hood by Sir Thomas More, Tunstall, and others. Copies 
were confiscated or bought up by the wholesale and 
burned in great bonfires at St. Paul’s Cross, London. 
And so effective was the persecution that, of the six 
editions printed in Germany or Holland (of course 
without the author’s name) and sent over to England, 
perhaps fifteen thousand copies, there remains of the 
first edition a fragment only (in Baptist College, Bris- 
tol), and of the second, two copies, one without the 
title-page (in the library of St. Paul’s, London), and 
another very imperfect, and of other editions only two 
or three copies. “In burning the New Testament,” was 
the comment of poor Tindale, “they did none other thing 
than I looked for, no more shall they do if they burn 
me also, if it be God’s will it shall so be. Nevertheless 
in translating the New Testament I did my duty, and 
so do I now.” And they burned him. While in Ant- 
werp, at the house of his friend Poyntz, he was enticed 
out, seized, carried to the prisons of Vilvorde Castle near 
Brussels, kept in them, May, 1535, to October 6, 
1536, when he was strangled and his body burnt at the 
stake, at about the age of forty-five. 

Not speaking of Luther's, Tindale’s Bible is per- 
haps the greatest achievement in that territory of a 
single individual in the history of the church. He 
worked on the original languages and with, for that 
time, competent knowledge, he worked alone, he con- 
ceived his task in the noblest spirit, and in his use of 
English he carried it through with a combined dignity 
and simplicity, with a strength and beauty, which began 
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an era in literature and created a Bible language for all 
time. Including manuscripts left to his executor 
Rogers (later also a martyr), he translated the Old Tes- 
tament as far as and including 2 Chronicles, Jonah, vari- 
ous passages out of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, 
“read in the church after the use of Salisbury,” and the 
New Testament. And to this day in every Protestant 
church in all English speaking lands it is Tindale that 
is read and heard. About eighty per cent. of the Old 
and ninety per cent. of the New Testament we have 
taken over from that indefatigable saint and scholar— 
shall we say genius—who in his twelve years of exile 
worked under such fearful discouragements and gave 
up his life in its noontide to the destroyer, not far, yet 
too far, from the land that, he said, “I love and long 
for.” I quote an expert on Bible translations: 

I feel constrained to say of one of England’s noble sons, 
to whom the church and all readers of the English Bible are 
under the greatest obligations, and who has grown dear to me 
by his beautiful character, his undaunted manliness, his trans- 
lucent purity and truthfulness, in the pithy phrase of Thomas 
Fuller [Church History of Britain, ed. Nichols, ii, 91]: 
‘‘What he undertook was to be admired as glorious; what he 
performed to be commended as profitable; wherein he failed is 
to be excused as pardonable, and to be scored rather of that 
age than of the author himself” [Mombert, Handbook of Eng- 
lish Versions of the Bible, 2 ed., 1890. p. 149]. 

We cannot go into the fascinating and tragic his- 
tory by which that always Catholic and generally bru- 
tal king, Henry VIII, was willing that a translation of 
Scripture should go out under his auspices.° This was 
done in 1535 by Coverdale. Like others of the trans- 
lators we know little of Coverdale. They let the light 
shine, but not on themselves. Like Wyclif he was a 


*See my chapters in the Hurst History of the Christian Ch 
II, pp. 377-416. a ian Church, vol. 
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Yorkshireman, educated at Cambridge, was a priest, 
worked in England, then for safety and perhaps also 
for materials went to the Continent, lived in Germany, 
returned to England on accession of Edward VI in 
1547, had various offices, was imprisoned under Mary, 
released, went to Denmark and Germany, returned 
again 1558, and died 1569, aged eighty-one. It was 
Coverdale’s idea to improve Tindale’s Bible, not by a 
retranslation from the Hebrew and Greek, but by a 
careful comparison with other translations. He had a 
wonderful ear for rhythmical and melodious English, 
and he was therefore able to improve even the masterly 
style of Tindale. He also wanted to omit some of the 
glosses and, without essential loss to accuracy, make the 
version more acceptable to those not so Protestant as 
himself. He succeeded. In 1535 the work appeared 
and was translated and printed probably in Zurich, with 
the title, “ Biblia, The Bible, that is the holy Scripture 
of the Olde and New Testament, faithfully translated 
out of Douche [German] and Latyn in to Englishe,” 
with no name of publisher or translator. 

The book was not allowed to be circulated in Eng- 
land. In order to facilitate this the title page was 
changed in 1536 by the omission of “out of Douche and 
Latyn,” as “Douche” reminded the authorities of 
Luther and German Protestantism which Henry de- 
tested. By 1537 full permission seems to have been 
given, though how we do not know, and the publishing 
of the English Bible could be enterprised safely for the 
first time by an English firm. The 1537 edition there- 
fore, “newly oversene and corrected” by Coverdale him- 
self, has on the title page, “Imprinted in Southwarke for 
James Nycolson.” 

The Coverdale Bible has a right to the high praise 
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we give to Tindale’s, except that it was not made from 
the original tongues. To offset that it gave the whole 
Bible, including the Apocrypha, and it was done so 
carefully by conscientious comparison, by one who was 
at home in Latin and four or five modern languages, 
who shared Tindale’s mastery of English, and who had 
more than his feeling for beauty and charm of form, 
that it was another step to that perfection which all men 
of letters have acknowledged in our so-called Authorized 
Version. The latter crystalized Tindale as improved by 
Coverdale. The word “Douche” on the title page of 
the first imprint is to be taken seriously, as Westcott 
found by actual count that in the First Epistle of John 
three-fourths of the verbal improvements (one hundred 
and twenty-three) he makes on Tindale are taken from 
Luther’s translation. “I have with a clear conscience,” 
says Coverdale, “purely and faithfully translated this 
out of five sundry interpreters [translators] having only 
the manifest truth of Scripture before mine eyes. * * * 

To help me therein, I have had sundrye translations, not 
only in Latin, but also of the Douche interpreters whom 
because of their singular gyftes and special diligence in 
the Bible, I have been the more glad to follow for the 
most part.” (First edition.) It is probable the five were 
—not to speak of Tindale—the Vulgate, Pagninus 
(Latin), Luther, Zurich (German), and the Worms 
edition of Schofer (1528). He used others. 

It was an eclectic translation, but it was done by a 
genius. It is believed that Coverdale knew Hebrew, but 
it has been shown by careful study by various scholars 
that he worked from translations alone. It is interest- 
ing that his gift of musical expression was confined to 
prose, as his “Ghostly Psalms” in verse lack it. Of 
course he has gone over into our version, and the most 
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of the Prayer Book Psalms are by him through the 
Great Bible. 

Tindale bequeathed his manuscripts to John Rogers. 
The latter graduated from Cambridge in 1525, became 
chaplain to the Merchant Adventurers in Antwerp 
about 1534, got acquainted with Tindale and perhaps 
with Coverdale, and by them was converted to the Re- 
formed faith. In 1537 he married and went to work 
with care to prepare a new English Bible, and as the 
fate of Tindale was before his eyes he hid himself under 
the name of Thomas Matthewe. In 1537 his Bible ap- 
peared in England (probably printed in Wittenberg) 
under the influential financial backers, Grafton and 
Whitchurch. “The Byble, which is all the Holy Scrip- 
tures: in which are contayned the Olde and New Testa- 
ment truely and purely translated into Englysh. By 
Thomas Matthewe.” It contained a dedication to 
Henry VIII, a Preface, Calendar and Almanac for 
eighteen years, Exhortation to the Study of Scripture, 
with initials JR (John Rogers) at end, Sum of Scrip- 
ture, Chronological Tables, prolouges, or prefaces, to the 
books, etc. The Pentateuch and New Testament were 
from Tindale, Ezra to Malachi and the Apocrypha 
from Coverdale, and a new translation, Joshua to 2 
Chronicles, was from the manuscripts left by Tindale. 
But the hand of Rogers was not idle. He took much 
from Olivetan’s French Bible (1535). 

The licensing of the Matthewe (Rogers) Bible by 
Henry VIII was one of the miracles of history. Barring 
the Pope’s jurisdiction, that king was one of the fiercest 
Catholics in the world, and by the side of his intolerance 
most of the popes were gentle. In his fine impartiality 
he was sending Protestants to the stake for their Bible 
Christianity, and Roman Catholics'to the gallows or the . 
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block for holding to the Pope as their ancestors had done 
for thirty generations. The notes and prefaces to the 
books and the Sum of Scripture, a kind of Bible dic- 
tionary, in Rogers’ Bible were strongly Protestant, some 
of them being taken from Luther whom Henry hated, 
and the ordinary Protestant would certainly think a 
divine Providence had for the moment closed the King’s 
eyes when he licensed the Matthewe Bible. A copy was 
sent to Archbishop Cranmer, who of course would find 
no objection to the Bible, who sent it to the great secre- 
tary, Cromwell, with request to show it to the King and 
get his license. Everything went prosperously. The 
Matthewe Bible, prepared by the earnest Protestant 
Rogers, who was the first to suffer under the Roman 
reaction of Mary Tudor, February 4, 1555, was the first 
authorized English version, and as it had a wide sale, 
though published in folio it must be reckoned among the 
influential forces which made England Protestant, a re- 
sult which was the last which Henry would have de- 
sired. Was the hand of God here? Remember, however, 
that thus far none of these Bibles had been printed in 
England. 

The ice having been broken, the chief minister, 
Cromwell, wanted to go forward. So he applied to 
Coverdale to prepare another Bible based on the Mat- 
thewe edition, but revised from the original texts, for 
which Cardinal Ximenos’ Complutensian Polyglot of- 
fered an admirable help, to be published in large and 
excellent style. It does not appear that Greek was 
used in the revision, rather Latin, which was a retro- 
grade step. Coverdale gladly accepted the commission, 
even if it meant the superseding of his own version. He 
and one or two helpers went over to Paris to avail them- 
selves of Regnault’s press, as there was nothing in Eng- 
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land equal to this establishment. It was the days of the 
Inquisition. They worked with speed, for they did not 
know at what moment the minions of that institution 
whose praises are still sung would pounce upon them. 
Their fears were too well founded. How the Bible (the 
Great Bible) escaped is a romance. They used Bonner, 
bishop-elect of Hereford and ambassador in Paris. He 
could travel without having his luggage overhauled. 
Near the end of 1538 Coverdale packed off the printed 
sheets in the ambassador’s luggage to Cromwell in Lon- 
don. Scarcely had he done so when the Inquisition came 
on them like a thunderbolt. Coverdale and Grafton, he 
who represented the London side of the printing enter- 
prise in Regnault’s shop, escaped. 

The officer who was entrusted with burning all the 
printed leaves sold them to a haberdasher, the latter to 
Cromwell’s agents, who bought up the type and presses 
from Regnault and conveyed all across the channel to 
England, where, in April, 1539, the first edition of the 
Great Bible, the finest yet published, appeared: “The 
Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the content of all the 
holy scripture, bothe of the old and newe testament, 
truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and 
Greke texts by the dylygent studye of dyverse excellent 
learned men, expert in the forsayde tongues [doubtless 
referring to previous translators]. Printed by Rychard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. [They had the com- 
mission for publication, but the real printer was Reg- 
nault in Paris.] Cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum. 1539.” More formally than the Matthewe it 
was the first authorized version. Cromwell would print 
no notes, though the second and later editions (1540 and 
after) had a preface by Cranmer. In November, 1539, 
the King, in that stern absolutism by which he waived 
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Parliament, council, and convocation, conferred on his 
vizier Cromwell full control of licensing English Bibles 
for the next five years. Little good did it do the latter. 
He went the way of most of those who served Henry, 
being executed July 28, 1540. 

But the chief significance of the Great Bible was the 
injunction issued apparently to anticipate it, the only 
one of the kind in history, and which itself created an era 
in history. In 1538 (repeated in 1540-41) all the clergy 
were ordered to see to it that before a certain day “one 
boke of the whole Bible in the largest volume in Eng- 
lyshe be sett up in summe convenient place within the 
churche that ye may have cure thereof, whereat your 
parishioners may most commodiously resort to the same 
and rede yt.” Within “thirteen years of the burning of 
Tyndale’s New Testaments at St. Paul’s [London] the 
battle of the English Bible had been finally won. First 
forbidden, then silently tolerated, next licensed, it was 
now commanded by the king’s Highness [really by 
Cromwell, virtually by the King] to be set up for the 
benefit of each one of the 11,000 parishes in the land.” 
(Hoare, Evolution of the English Bible, p. 172.) 

Those who could read gathered round these Bibles. 
Those who could not read gathered round those who 
could, and heard the Word. England was never the 
same again. Pulpit symbolism and sacrament might 
still preach Catholicism in 11,000 churches, but the silent 
open Bible chained to a stand where all could read gave 
another message. Six such Bibles were fastened for 
free use in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A Latin people might 
hesitate whether to hold by the Word or the acted rite. 
Could you imagine a German or Anglo-Saxon people 
hesitating? The old Anglican historian Collier dug up 
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a contemporary echo of that famous ukase of Crom- 
well: 

Englishman have now in hand in every church and place 
the Holy Bible in their mother tongue, instead of the old fab- 
ulous and fantastical books of the Table Round, Lancelot du 
Lake, Huon de Bourdeux, Bevis of Hampton, Guy of War- 
wick etc., and such others whose impure filth and vain fabu- 
losity the light of God has abolished utterly [Ecclesiastical 
History of Great Britain, ed. of Lathbury, 1852, ix., 163]. 

It is one of the ironies of history that in the same 
reign the same Bishop Tunstall who had burned Tin- 
dale’s Bibles before his cathedral a few years before is 
compelled to issue the Great Bible with his own personal 
authorization on the title page, third and fifth editions. 
There were seven editions of the Great Bible in about 
two years. But a change was coming over Henry for the 
worse. In 1542 Tindale’s translation was proscribed, 
and the notes in all others were to be obliterated or cut 
out; in 1543 the liberty of reading the Bible was denied 
to everybody except noblemen, merchants, and scholars; 
in 1546 Coverdale’s and other translations were also for- 
bidden. These prohibitions were contemporaneous with 
a widespread campaign of destruction against all the 
earlier Bibles and Testaments. In the midst of this 
revival of Catholicism Henry VIII breathed his last, 
January 28, 1547. When you go to England do not 
miss the fine copy of the Great Bible designed for Crom- 
well in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
that given to the King, now in the British Museum. 

A tremendous leavening went on under the six and a 
half years of his successor, Edward VI. Thirty-five 
Testaments and thirteen or fourteen Bibles (editions, 
not translations) were published in that brief reign. 
Think of the change of public sentiment when even 
under the next sovereign, the miscalled Bloody Mary— 
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she was no bloodier than Elizabeth, no Bibles were 
searched for or confiscated, nor were any proclamations 
issued against the private possession or reading of the 
English versions. Rogers and Cranmer were indeed 
martyred, but not for their Bible work. 

As arule there was a continual improvement in Bible 
translations, owing to access to new material, but the 
best was yet tocome. During Mary’s reign (1553-58) 
the best men in England had either to stay and be 
burned or flee. Where could they go? Not to Spain, 
France, Austria, Italy, for these countries were more 
Roman than England even under Mary. Not very well 
to North Germany, for the Lutheran Church was rent 
with controversy, and was not too tolerant. But they 
could go to South Germany, where a milder Lutheran- 
ism prevailed, or to Geneva, where under Calvin re- 
ligious liberty to all Protestants except Unitarians was 
granted. Five bishops, five deans, fifty divines, fled, 
many to Geneva. 

One of these was Whittingham, Oxford-bred, re- 
lated by marriage to Calvin, and pastor of the English 
congregation in Geneva. He set to work to make a new 
translation of the New Testament, and as he had finer 
scholarship and larger apparatus than his predecessors, 
he succeeded better than they. His New Testament was 
published in Geneva in 1557, with the name of the 
printer Badius but without the name of the translator. 
It had certain improvements: (1) It divided the text 
into verses, following the example set by the famous 
printer Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 (ex- 
tended to his Latin Bible, 1556-7; the division into chap- 
ters or sections goes back to the thirteenth century to 
Langton or Hugo de Sancto Claro, or both). (2) He 
introduced supplemental words to complete the sense, 
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these words given in a different type, the origin of the 
italicized words in our Authorized and Revised versions. 
He also noted diverse readings of the Greek. 

Aided by Sampson and Gilby, also Geneva refugees, 
Whittingham then proceeded to translate the Old Tes- 
tament, which, with a revised edition of the New, they 
published in 1560, the famous Geneva Bible, by far the 
best to that date: ‘The Bible and Holy Scriptures con- 
teyned in the Olde and Newe Testament, translated ac- 
cording to the Ebrue and Greeke, and conferred with 
the best translations in divers languages. With most 
profitable annotations upon all the harde places, and 
other things of great importance, as may appeare in the 
Epistle to the Reader. At Geneva, printed by Row- 
land Hall, MDLX.” Hall was also a refugee. 

Besides the improvements noted for the New Testa- 
ment, this Bible was the first to be printed in the, to us, 
ordinary Roman letter, not in the black letter, and this 
was a great help to reading. The expense was borne 
by the English congregation at Geneva, of which the 
father of the founder of Bodley Library was a generous 
contributor, and to whom on his return was granted the 
right to print the edition in England for seven years. 
It had explanatory and doctrinal notes on all places 
which the learned revisers thought needed them, and the 
doctrinal notes were, it need not be said, strictly Cal- 
vinist. As the best Bible yet published, perhaps in any 
language, it had deserved popularity, going through 130 
editions in England. It was a formidable rival to our 
famous version of 1611, edition after edition being put 
forth until 1644, and then the Authorized Version helped 
its own sale by appropriating its notes until 1715. 

If you will consult Mombert’s list of the texts and 
versions at the command of those Puritan (to use a later 
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term) divines at Geneva,’ you will see that no popularity 
was more richly deserved. ‘They had the new Greek 
texts of Stephens, 1550-51, two accomplished scholars at 
their elbows, Calvin and especially Beza, and the true 
motive in their work. ‘There is nothing more requisite 
to attain the right and absolute knowledge of the doc- 
trine of salvation, whereby to resist all heresy and false- 
hood, than to have the text of the Scriptures faithfully 
and truly translated.” On the Geneva Bible the English 
people were nurtured for a hundred years, and Bible 
truth and Protestant doctrine entered into their blood 
like iron. In spite of many reactions, now toward infi- 
delity or rationalism, now toward Catholicism, that ele- 
ment still abides. I should add that the moderate size 
and price of the Geneva book greatly helped its circula- 
tion. Like its predecessors it had also the Apocrypha, 
and like them it was a revision and not a new translation. 

The deserved popularity and power of the Geneva 
Bible—we might call it the Puritan Bible—woke the 
bishops to the need of counteracting it by one of their 
own. Under Archbishop Parker a committee of bishops 
was appointed, and they came out with a new revision, 
the Bishops’ Bible, 1568, in a magnificent volume, in- 
dorsed by the Queen. There was no dedication to her, 
but her portrait was in the center of the title page, and 
pictures of her ministers of state, Leicester and Bur- 
leigh, were placed before Joshua and Psalms. At the 
end was the device of the pelican feeding her young with 
this sentiment in Latin: 

As the mother’s offspring is satisfied by her own blood, 

So dost thou, O Christ, by thy blood feed thine own. 

On account of the lack of space we are compelled to 
pass over the Roman Catholic version—New Testament, 


Handbook of the English Versions, 2 ed., p. 249. 
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Rheims, 1582; Old Testament, 1609-10. It has exer- 


cised almost no influence on English life, thought, and 
literature. 


We come now to that version with which our readers 
are most familiar, the so-called Authorized, or King 
James. Whether of its charm or its influence how shall 
we speak? Perhaps the finest tribute is that of the poet 
and hymnist Faber, written after he became a Roman 
Catholic, perhaps looking back wistfully to the days 
when for that version he had a sense of possession: 


If the Arian heresy was propagated and rooted by means 
of beautiful vernacular hymns, so who will say that the un- 
common beauty and marvellous English of the Protestant 
Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this 
country? It lives on the ear like music that never can be for- 
gotten, like the sound of church bells which the convert hardly 
knows how long he can forego. Its felicities seem often to be 
almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the na- 
tional mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. Nay it is 
worshipped with a positive idolatry [of course this is exagger- 
ation]; in extenuation of whose grotesque fanaticism its in- 
trinsic beauty pleads availingly with the man of letters and the 
scholar. The memory of the dead passes into it. The potent 
traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. The 
power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath 
‘ts words. It is the representative of his best moments; and 
all that there has been about him of soft and gentle and pure 
and penitent and good speaks to him forever out of his Eng- 
lish Bible. It is his sacred thing, which doubt never dimmed 
and controversy never soiled. It has been to him all along 
the silent but O how intelligible voice of his guardian angel; 
and in the length and breadth of the land there is not a Prot- 
estant with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spirit- 
ual biography is not in his Saxon Bible. [Essay on Interest 
and Characteristics of the Lives of the Saints, 1853, quoted 
by Eadie, ii., 158. ] 

The Anglicans were not satisfied with the situation. 
The Great and Bishops’ Bibles were too large in bulk 


and limited in circulation, and the Geneva, which was 
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read everywhere, was too Protestant and Calvinist in 
its notes. Still they made no move. In 1603 the proud 
and steel-hearted Elizabeth was succeeded by her cousin, 
James VI of Scotland and I of England. Some of the 
more Protestant of the clergy thought that they might 
secure from a king who had been educated under Pres- 
byterian influences in Scotland an abatement of certain 
Catholic customs and ways which had been carried over 
from Elizabeth. James’ love of theological controversy 
gratified them to the extent of calling a conference of 
divines at Hampton Court Palace, January, 1604. But 
he had no intention whatever of gratifying them. But 
in the course of the discussion certain defects in the cur- 
rent Bible translations were pointed out, and the sug- 
gestion dropped of a new one. Happily it appealed to 
the vanity of James. He immediately saw to it that 
forty-seven of the most learned divines of the Kingdom 
(but only one Scotchman) were appointed in six com- 
mittees, two to meet in Westminster, two in Oxford, two 
in Cambridge. It was the largest and most learned com- 
pany (including advisers’ assistants) which ever sat on 
a Bible translation. And their product, after two or 
three years’ work, was the best produced in any lan- 
guage up to that time. It was of course only a revision, 
but it had the largest Hebrew and Greek apparatus then 
available, besides abundant translations in ancient and 
modern tongues. 

Its chief significance was its English. This of course 
was that of Tindale, Coverdale, and their daughter 
translations, but the 1607-11 revisers had the genius to 
keep all the best of their predecessors and improve on 
He was not best. A combination of things helped 
them: 


1. They had a deeply religious spirit which was 
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thoroughly en rapport with the sacred text, and could 
therefore reproduce in print its wonderful spiritual 
atmosphere. 

2. They did not hesitate to revise their own work, 
“and bring back to the anvil what we had hammered.” 

3. They had the genius to keep the common people 
in mind. “We desire that the Scripture may be under- 
stood even by the vulgar.” Therefore they wrote Anglo- 
Saxon. Of the 63 words of the Lord’s Prayer, 59 are 
Anglo-Saxon. Like Swift they work with 90 per cent. 
of that speech, while Shakespeare has 85 per cent., John- 
son 75, and Gibbon 70. 

They had the modesty to revise and not to create. 
How much easier to make a new translation! Compare 
their Preface (unfortunately not printed in our edi- 
tions) with their text, and see how faithful they have 
been to the well of English undefiled of their prede- 
cessors. 

5. So far as their age could equip them religiously, 
they were favored over similar workers before or since. 
The air was electric with divine afflatus. ‘There never 
has been and never will be another Milton or Bunyan, 

one contemporary, the other substantially contemporary, 
- with 1611. The Gothic churches of the Middle Ages 
have been imitated but never reproduced. Try to cre- 
ate again the miraculously fit language of the Prayer 
Book! In 1611 the “civilization of England was satu- 
rated with religion,’ not with science. “Everybody 
thought and talked theology.” “Theology rules there,” 
wrote Grotius of England in 1613. “Religion and cul- 

ture were then firm friends.” ‘Look at Milton. 

The whole moral effect which is produced nowadays by 
religious newspaper, tract, essay, lecture, missionary report, 
sermon, was then produced by the Bible alone. * * * 

5 
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Sunday after Sunday, day after day, the crowds that gathered 
round Bonner’s Bibles in the nave of St. Paul’s, or the family 
group that hung on the words of the Geneva Bible, were leav- 
ened with a new literature. Legends and annals, war-song and 
psalm, state-rolls and biographies, mighty voices of prophets, 
parables of evangelists, stories of missionary journeys, of 
perils by the sea and among the heathen, philosophic argu- 
ments, apocalyptic vision,—all were flung over minds unoc- 
cupied by any rival learning. [Green, Short History of the 
English People, p. 499. ] 

6. Then think of that unrivalled tradition behind 
them—Wyclif to the Bishops’ Bible. What a girding 
for their work! 

7. The literary preparations were also unique. 
They were contemporary with Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Spenser, Hooker, Chapman, Bacon, Johnson; Sidney, 
and Hakluyt, the “prose epic of the modern English 
nation.” After the Elizabethan anxieties and dangers, 
“suddenly, as if by magic, the world of literature was 
seen bursting into loveliest blossom, and the national 
language clothing itself in strength, in richness, and in 
power.” 

And as the glory of those great years passed into the 
translators’ souls, so did the inspiration of their originals 
distil itself into their pens, so that they were enabled to build 
up an English Bible, which with all the imperfections insepa- 
rable from incompleteness of their critical resources.and from 
limitations of human nature, will always be held in veneration 
as our noblest literary memorial of a splendid and heroic age 
[ Hoare, Evolution of the English Bible, p. 237]. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that that ver- 
sion held the ground without any thought of a new Eng- 
lish Bible for over two centuries and a half. 

“Limitations.” But before I take up the reasons 
which at length compelled a revision even of the Author- 
ized Version, a fact or two on the latter. It was pub- 
lished from the press of Barker, the veteran Bible 
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printer, with the title, “The Holy Bible, Conteyning the 
Old Testament and the New. Newly Translated out of 
the Originall tongues: and with the former Translations 
Diligently compared and revised by his Majesty’s 
Speciall Commandment. Appointed to be read in 
Churches. Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. Anno 
Domini 1611.” It contained a Dedication to the King 
almost sickening in its fulsome adulation, printed still 
in all English editions; also a Preface which, barring a 
fling at the Puritans who were also struck in the Dedi- 
cation, is a noble document, and its later omission on 
account, I suppose, of its length, is to be lamented. This 
so-called Authorized Version was never officially author- 
ized by King, Parliament or convocation. As already 
said, it had a hard fight to win recognition, and it was 
not till about 1650 that it began to displace the Geneva 
Bible in English homes and churches. It won because 
it deserved to win. 

But it was not perfect. How could it be with the 
rules which governed it? One was, that the Bishop’s 
Bible was to be followed whenever possible, and that 
Bible was too much under dominance of ecclesiastical 
tradition. Another rule was, that old ecclesiastical 
words were to be kept, as for instance church was not to 
be translated congregation, which debarred faithful ren- 
dering from the start. A third was, that when a word 
“hath divers significations, that is to be kept which hath 
been most commonly used by the most of the ancient 
fathers,” being agreeable to the place and the analogy 
of faith. That is, don’t translate according to the gram- 
mar and the Greek and the best philological lights, but 
according to the Fathers. These rules were worse than 
arbitrary; they secured an ecclesiastically dominated 
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translation which made the New Testament speak as the 
King and his divines wanted. Now it is interesting to 
know the kind of Bible the latter would like, but it is 
more important to know what evangelists and apostles 
wrote. In spite of any defects, however, the Authorized 
Version, due to its intrinsic merits, has kept its place to 
the present. The Long Parliament in 1653 made a 
motion to revise, and though there were meetings, its 
dissolution prevented the consummation of the project. 

It was well that it failed; 1653 was too soon. But 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century the demand 
for a version was imperative. For, look. ‘The most 
important manuscripts of the New Testament had not 
been discovered in 1611. The most valuable of all, the 
Codex Sinaiticus (fourth century), was found in 1844 
and 1859, not published till 1862, and not in a form 
accessible to all scholars till 1865. ‘The next most valu- 
able, the Codew Vaticanus (fourth century), was not 
collated till 1669, then only in manuscript, and was not 
published in an accurate text till as late as 1868. The 
third is the Codex Alexandrinus (about 450), not 
known in the West till 1628, not printed in facsimile 
till 1786, and not available to students till 1860. The 
fourth is the Codex E'phraemi (fifth century), washed 
off in the twelfth century to make room for the writ- 
ings of Ephraem Syrus, and restored by application of 
prussiate of potash in 1834-35 by Hase, though not pub- 
lished till 1843. The last I need mention is the famous 
Codex Bezae (about 550), which was known indeed in 
manuscript in the University of Cambridge library, but 
which was not decently edited until 1864. Here are the 
five most valuable New Testament manuscripts in the 
world (some of them also contain the Old Testament) 
either not known or not available to the men of 1611. 
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No wonder that when these and other valuable manu- 
scripts were collated the demand became imperious for 
a new translation. 

Besides, Biblical scholarship in general had greatly 
advanced since 1611. Numerous explorers in the East 
had brought back information which shed a flood of 
light on the Bible. Progress in the knowledge of other 
Semitic tongues had not stood still. Then what a 
wealth of Biblical literature in the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, a multitude of English words had become 
obsolete, words known only to a few experts. A revi- 
sion of the King James translation was long past due. 

The first step was taken in 1870, when the famous 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce brought in a resolution in 
the Upper House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury looking toward a revision of the New Tes- 
tament. 'The Old Testament was added, and the reso- 
lution passed. Excellent rules were drawn up: Only a 
revision, not a new translation; no changes except where 
necessary, and where made the style of the old versions 
to be followed; scholars of all churches or nations may 
be invited to co-operate (how different from 1611) ; 
and outside scholars may also be consulted. A noble 
roll of learned men of all confessions took the matter up. 
J. H. Newman of the Roman Catholics was called, but 
declined; Vance Smith, Unitarian, was invited and 
served. 

The first meeting of the revisers was held June 22, 
1870. Their work was a freewill offering, except that 
the two university presses in return for the copyright 
for twenty years paid traveling expenses, printing, etc. 
But, as the Authorized Version was an international 
possession, it was felt fitting that America should be 
asked to join. Through Dr. Philip Schaff of New York 
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Old and New Testament companies were organized 
here. To indicate how thoroughly the work was done, 
ten years were given to the New Testament and fifteen 
to the Old before these fifty men on two hemispheres 
got through their difficult and in some respects thankless 
task, for when it was over they received almost as many 
curses as blessings. The New Testament was published 
in May, 1881, the Old Testament in May, 1885, and the 
Apocrypha, the work of an English committee alone, 
in 1896, and all three together with new marginal refer- 
ences in 1898. The American committee kept up their 
organization, incorporated their numerous preferences 
in the text, revised the marginal text references, and 
after their pledge of twenty years’ abstinence from pub- 
lishing had been honored, put forth the American edi- 
tion of the Revised Version in 1901. 

In our judgment the American Standard [Revi- 
sion is by far the best English Bible behind which is a 
consensus of scholars. Occasional verses may be more fe- 
licitously rendered in a private translation. But in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety. While you have 
freedom from individual caprice, you have the most 
authentic original texts and the most exact and truest 
translations, retaining at the same time the unrivalled 
music of the inspired English of 1611. If you miss a 
familiar phrase, remember that the revisers were trans- 
lating sacred texts, not writing beautiful prose for your 
delectation. But in their new puttings marvel how suc- 
cessfully they have caught the old witchery of that won- 
derful speech of the beginnings of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 'Those men of 1870-90, who so faithfully executed 
their noble trust, have passed on to their reward, but 
they have left behind the best Bible in any language, a 
Bible which gathers up the treasures of that long evolu- 
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tion from Wyclif to Westcott, the richest in literary 


and historic interest of any civilization, and a Bible 
_which they have handed on unimpaired to the twentieth 
century, enriched with the spoils of the immense advance 


’ 


of Biblical learning of the last three hundred years. 


Manson, New JERSEY. 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


By P. W. Witson, American correspondent of The London Daily News 


THE imagination of mankind is today profoundly 
stirred by the fact that, for the first time in her history, 
Great Britain has installed in office, if not in complete 
power, a Government drawn from her Labor Party. 
What has been to some a dream and to many a dread 
has actually come to pass; and the question which is 
here to be answered is whether these socialists, trade- 
unionists or whatever they be, are favorable or opposed 
to religion. What do they think of God, of Christ, of 
the church, of the Bible, of missions, of Sunday Schools, 
of sacraments, of clergy? 

The question is the more important because in Great 
Britain there is still an established church. In Eng- 
land that church is Episcopal; in Scotland it is Pres- 
byterian; and a labor prime minister and a labor lord 
chancellor are thus responsible for advising the King 
about ecclesiastical appointments, including those of 
archbishops, bishops, and deans. The Church of Eng- 
land, as by law established, still enjoys her endowments 
and a special status in education. She controls thou- 
sands of public elementary schools and is allowed an- 
cient privileges, now perhaps ornamental rather than 
substantial, in the older universities and colleges. There 
is too the broader and deeper factor called influence. 
Britain, with forty million people, guides the destinies 
of a commonwealth that numbers ten times that popula- 
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tion. Into that Empire, Britain—one might add, the 
United States and the Dominions—have sent, not rulers 
only, not merchants only, not soldiers only, but mis- 
sionaries. It may well be said that the progress of civi- 
lization has been advanced as much by the British and 
American Bible societies as by any governments on 
either side of the ocean. Hence it would be a calamity 
of the greatest magnitude if it had to be said that, at 
this crisis in the annals of mankind, Great Britain were 
to turn aside from the discipline and the reverence which 
are associated with the Christian faith. Happily, there 
is no need to fear such a disaster. 

In this as in other respects, there should be drawn 
a clear distinction between Great Britain, still an island, 
and the continent of Europe. In Europe, undoubtedly, 
socialism is predominantly anti-clerical and anti-Chris- 
tian. That is true of a Spanish city like Barcelona. It 
is true of the cities of northern Italy. It is true of 
Paris, where the Commune of 1871 seized the Arch- 
bishop, set him against a wall, and shot him. Of com- 
munism in Russia it is also true. Not only have prelates 
of the Eastern Church suffered imprisonment and mar- 
tyrdom, but the law of the land makes it a criminal 
offense to teach religion in any institution, however sim- 
ple, to children under sixteen years of age, and in 
Georgia, north of the Caucasus, objection has been 
made to such children saying grace for the food pro- 
vided by American jand British relief funds. The 
cathedrals of Batoum, Baku, and Tiflis have been re- 
cently desecrated and are now communist clubs. The 
church continues to be despoiled of her lands and her 
treasures. And the Soviet Republic, bound as she is by 
stern necessity to moderate her economic policy, seeks 
to pacify her extremists by letting them loose against 
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the Christians whose religion is regarded as a narcotic 
to be extirpated like any other deleterious drug. If 
that were to be the persecuting intolerance of British 
labor, the case would be serious indeed. But happily 
no such spirit prevails. 

The fact that British labor has proceeded to recognize 
Russia and exchange ambassadors with her, should not 
lead us astray: Recognition of Russia does not imply 
an approval of her domestic institutions and policy. 
Britain recognized the Czardom and still recognizes 
Turkey, despite massacres, expulsions of Christians, and 
Oriental spoliation of private property. The recog- 
nition of Russia, be it wise or unwise, was advocated by 
Ramsay Macdonald on the simple ground that he must 
negotiate with Russia and preferred, therefore, to nego- 
tiate with her through direct channels. ‘The leaders of 
the British Labor Party have visited Russia and seen 
things for themselves. They are disillusioned. There 
is no keener critic of Russian communism than Mrs. 
Philip Snowden. And the ground of such criticism is in 
the main precisely this, that Russia under the Commune, 
like Russia under the Czar, denies to her people a lib- 
erty of conscience, of the press, of religious and politi- 
cal opinion. While the churches of Christendom have 
been shocked by the sanguinary sacrilege of the 
soviets in their murders of the clergy, British socialists 
have been not less upset by the capital and other penal- 
ties inflicted after a travesty of a trial upon Russians 
whose only crime was a form of socialism less extreme 
than that of the dominant group. For British labor 
Lenin has expressed a sincere contempt. And not only 
is British labor unaffiliated with the Third Interna- 
tional, as it is called, or Commune, in Moscow, but 
British labor has gone so far as to start an independent 
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“International,” the headquarters of which are within 
the mellowing shadow of Westminster Abbey. 

As a rule, the Continental socialist has seen the 
Christ only dimly in a dominant church. And to him, 
the church, as_ he regards her, has been essentially a 
political rather than a spiritual force, associated too with 
Czardom, monarchy, and every other form of despot- 
ism. Whether this view is fair or unfair to Catholic 
Christianity does not here concern us. Enough that 
it is the view, passionately entertained by passionate 
men in a passionate mood. Religion is to these men 
not a stimulus to civic justice, but a soporific intended 
to keep the poor quiet. There can be no revolt against 
injustice, as they regard it, as long as the delusions of 
Christianity, as they regard them, continue. In Britain 
there have been secularists who have felt a superiority 
to revealed faith, but they have not associated them- 
selves particularly with the labor movement. John 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and John Morley were 
prophets rather of the Manchester school of liberalism, 
with which over many matters labor was in conflict. 
For instance, labor ejected Morley from the represen- 
tation of Newcastle-on-Tyne because he opposed an 
~ eight hour day. Morley was a skeptic, but he was also 
irreconcilably bourgeois and suspicious of trade unions. 
Tn his creed, then, labor saw what seemed to be a cold 
indifference to any more abundant life for the masses of 
the people. What labor was offered in exchange for a 
Saviour was a syllogism. 

But the churches, with all their widely advertised 
failures, displayed no such lack of sympathy. Take 
first the Roman Catholic communion. In Ireland, 
bishops and priests were drawn from the actual peasan- 
try and were the leaders of the people against “the 
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tyrannical English.” The church of the Hapsburgs in 
Austria was thus the church of the Land League in 
Connemara. And Irishmen did not live wholly in Ire- 
land. In Liverpool, in Glasgow, in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and many other cities, the common or unskilled 
labor was Irish. Within the Labor Party itself, there- 
fore, was to be found a minority sufficient to paralyze 
even so simple a measure as the liberation of the schools 
from ecclesiastical management. The cotton trade in 
Lancashire regarded the views of John Bright on the 
subject merely as the fad of an employer who wanted 
to divert attention from the reform of the factories. 
And that distinguished convert, Cardinal Manning, was 
astute enough to appreciate the value of good relations 
with labor. Himself an ascetic, he allowed it to be 
assumed that he was socialist in his sympathies. He 
supported the dockers of London in their strike for a 
wage of sixpence, or twelve cents, an hour. He advo- 
cated temperance. And while he asserted to the full the 
spiritual claims of the church in which he was “a 
prince,” taking an enthusiastic part in that council where 
was declared in 1870 the infallibility of the Pope, he 
was ready to subordinate any other vested interest to 
the claims of the poor. While, then, English Catholi- 
cism, represented by the Dukes of Norfolk, was aristo- 
cratic to its finger tips, Catholicism in England, taken 
as a whole, has been in close touch with democracy. 
Politically, it has been a “free church,” disestablished 
and disendowed by the Reformation and dependent 
wholly upon the offerings of the people. And several 
Labor members have belonged to it, while all Labor mem- 
bers have been friends with the Irish Nationalists, and 
even with Sinn Fein. 

Consider next the Established or Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church. Here had been, undoubtedly, an instru- 
ment of Toryism. From time immemorial, peer and 
prelate, squire and parson were allied against the 
farmer and agricultural laborer. And there has been 
much talk about “the fatal opulence of bishops.” The 
denial of civil rights to nonconformists had alienated 
the church from other churches, not less devout, and 
there were the scandals of simony and patronage. But 
behind and within all this shell of hard anomaly there 
dwelt a soul in the established church which reached out 
toward the workers and evoked from them a percep- 
tible response. In the village the parson might be at 
times a petty potentate, but in the cities he was often a 
heroic friend of the forgotten poor. With the multipli- 
cation of dioceses, the incomes of many bishops were 
reduced, and, in any event, it began to be realized that 
those incomes were earmarked for various public pur- 
poses. ‘The clergy as a whole have been pitifully re- 
stricted in means, and for a workman, earning a higher 
wage than his curate or vicar, to ridicule the affluence 
of the church was obviously impossible. Doubtless the 
church is still established and endowed. But its few 
and sparse religious orders, where they have sprung up; 
do not accumulate land, and the ecclesiastical feudal- 
ism which has led to expulsion of religious orders from 
France and other countries, disappeared under King 
Henry VIII. 

While, then, British labor is opposed in principle to 
an established church, it is, to say the least, unlikely 
that this thorny question will be raised. Since the war, 
the church in Wales has been disestablished. It has 
meant that Wales has now an archbishop which she 
never had before. And it has not meant that any single 
worker in Wales has improved his economic condition. 
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If then labor disestablishes the church, it will be be- 
cause the church herself asks to be disestablished. For, 
strange though the statement may sound, there has been 
within the established church a labor movement. Doubt- 
less it has been based in part upon that “charity” for 
which labor entertains so profound a contempt. Still, 
the hospitals of Britain have been a contribution to hap- 
piness, in the main by religion, which labor could not 
ignore. It was Florence Nightingale, an Episcopalian, 
who inspired the Red Cross, both in peace and war. It 
was Edith Cavell, another Episcopalian, who was slain 
in that sacred service. These saints of their century 
did not serve and suffer alone. They were no more than 
the sublime examples of a noble sisterhood, with whose 
practical piety the wage-earner comes into contact when- 
ever he faces disease or accident. 

Again, it was not the rationalist like Mill who cared 
for the neglected orphan. The rationalist had his theo- 
ries, but it was an Episcopalian, Dr. Barnardo, who 
came along with his cottage homes for these children. 
Skepticism could criticize, but it took a Christian to 
construct the remedy. And, last but not least, the Eipis- 
copal Church offered labor the incomparable assistance 
of Lord Shaftesbury, whose zeal and personal sacrifice 
began a transformation of the mine and the factory. 
The shallow pagan might ridicule Exeter Hall with its 
meetings for missions to the poor African, but no one 
could ridicule this lonely Earl, with his face stricken 
by mental strife, who rose from a red bench in the House 
of Lords and pleaded the cause of the juvenile half- 
timer and the underpaid mother. 

It was, too, an Episcopalian, Charles Kingsley 
who, in his Water Babies, pleaded the cause of the chim- 
ney sweep. And the family of Wilberforce, strongly 
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represented on the bench of bishops, could never be 
mentioned without an allusion to that bright incident in 
the history of the British Empire, the abolition of slav- 
ery. Led by another Episcopalian, Canon Barrett, the 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge began themselves 
to gather in settlements which became the very citadels 
of social justice in the metropolis and other centers of 
population. And out of this new crusade there devel- 
oped that “Christian Social” movement within the es- 
tablished church of which Bishops Westcott and Gore 
have been the leaders. Dr. Westcott, as Bishop of 
Durham, took an active part in settling at least one coal 
strike and, particularly in municipal matters, his fol- 
lowers have erected a powerful influence. Hence the 
manifesto, issued not long ago and signed by five hun- 
dred clergymen of the Anglican Church who assured 
Ramsay Macdonald of their sympathy. Hence, too, 
the decision of the church, in council assembled, that 
adequate wages should be a first charge on industry. 
Among churchmen of the evangelical school, none 
has been more active than the Buxtons. In his day, 
Thomas Fowell Buxton was with Wilberforce among 
the emancipators of the slaves. At least three of his 


- descendants now belong to the Labor Party and one of 


them, Noel Buxton, so well-known in the Balkans, has 
prepared the agricultural policy of the new Govern- 
ment where he has a seat in the Cabinet. Another re- 
cruit of labor is Dr. Temple, son of the Archbishop; a 
third is Father Adderley, rector of the grim old 
church that overlooks the Covent Garden Market. 

To this situation nonconformity has also con- 
tributed. The Baptists, the Methodists, the Quakers, 
the Congregationalists, and the Presbyterians have had 
many differences, but they have had at least this in com- 
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mon, namely, a memory of injustice and a hatred of 
privilege. Recently there has passed away the most 
venerable of English dissenters, Dr. Clifford, a son of a 
worker and himself always a true advocate of labor. 
Dr. Paton of Nottingham took the same stand, and 
there might be mentioned a host of others. Out of 
Methodism there emerged William Booth, a mystic of 
the mystics, yet the champion of the under dog. To 
the secularist, with his sneers at the worship of the 
capitalist, there was an answer in the Salvation Army. 
Also it could not be denied that the churches with their 
Sunday Schools had been the pioneers of education 
among the poor. My own father, to give an instance, 
spent all his adult years teaching his workers to read 
the Bible. And his sister was for half a century the 
superintendent of an infant school. These various ef- 
forts, each perhaps limited in itself, formed as a whole 
a cumulative contribution by the churches to the peo- 
ple which could not be ignored. And the visits of 
Moody led to what were at first called “P. S. As.” or 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, which grew later into the 
Brotherhood Movement. When war broke out, at least 
six hundred thousand men met every Sunday, usually 
in chapels, to sing hymns, to hear the Bible, to pray, 
and to receive an address. Possibly the address was 
sometimes of a secular character, but the atmosphere was 
spiritual, the leaders of the meeting were usually men 
of piety, and the subconscious sanction of whatever 
went on was of God and His Christ. 

At such services the labor leaders have often been 
invited to speak. Their presence in the pulpit, side by 
side with the minister, the fact that they sang the 
hymns, heard the Bible, and bowed the head in prayer, 
could not be gainsaid. The church, like the Almighty, 
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heard the cry of the poor. It might be a harsh cry; it 
might be at times crude and violent; but at least it was 
not ignored. For years, Arthur Henderson has been a 
local Methodist preacher. Will Crooks, when he was 
alive, was a devout communicant of the established 
church. Kier Hardie would be found also at the 
altar. The Welsh miner, William Abraham, known as 
“Mabon,” would quiet a labor conference by starting a 
hymn. And so one might proceed with one illustration 
after another. Labor, like many individuals, may be 
unable to define the Christian mystery in dogma, but 
labor realizes that the trouble with the world today is 
that Christ has not been obeyed, not that Christ was 
mistaken. At conferences of labor, I have heard the 
name of Jesus cheered, and the settlement of strikes has 
been hailed with the Doxology. 

Of an especial value in their influence on labor have 
been the Friends, or Quakers. There is not a social 
problem to which the families of Cadbury and Rown- 
tree have not devoted time, money, and practical ex- 
periment. Their factories are models of initiative in 
welfare. They have, too, worked a revolution in hous- 
ing. How Elizabeth Fry visited the prisoners in their 


affliction is, again, an invaluable and a national reminis- 


cence. John Howard, too, the first of penal reformers, 
was an eager disciple of the Master. Most emphatic of 
all the witness rendered by the Society of Friends has 
been the witness against war. Here, in spiritual terms, 
was labor’s own yearning for a brotherhood of man. 
Over the question, whether the late war could or could 
not have been avoided, the Quakers and the Labor 
Party were alike divided, but there was no division in 
either camp over the question whether armies and 
navies should be tolerated. In both quarters Christ as 
6 
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the Prince of Peace has been equally revered. And 
labor, therefore, supports the League of Nations. 

The rise of labor has thus been not so much an attack 
on religion as an attempt to apply it. Whatever may 
have been the precise beliefs of Thomas Carlyle, who 
told the early Victorians that there was “a condition 
of the people problem,” he was not an atheist. And 
Ebenezer Howard, the Chartist, was not an atheist 
when he wrote the hymn: 


When wilt thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when? 


Nor was Charles Dickens an atheist when he denounced 
the workhouse. Nor was Tom Hood an atheist when, 
in his Song of a Shirt, he wrote, 


O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap. 


Above all, the pre-Raphaelites, led by John Ruskin, 
were not atheists. The beauty that these men saw, their 
vision, was essentially of God. The Rossettis, Ford 
Madox Brown, William Morris, and all their fraternity 
were social and even revolutionary in their mission but 
they were also profoundly spiritual. 

And from all this it seems to be clear that, if the 
Bible be open and read by the people, as it is still read 
and taught in Britain, a conflict between labor and re- 
ligion is impossible. ‘The workers see for themselves 
that Christ was a carpenter. They discover for them- 
selves the prophetic denunciation of economic inequal- 
ity. In the Bible they find their case better stated than 
they themselves can state it. Before the War there was 
enacted at Lille in Belgium an astonishing scene. The 
British brotherhoods sent over a complete choir of dele- 
gates to greet the Belgian workers. To address these 
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workers, some one had to be selected whose name was 
known throughout the European proletariat. So Kier 
Hardie, with his red tie, was induced to go. He as- 
tounded those Belgian socialists by declaring to them 
that on their view of Jesus Christ, they were all wrong, 
that the Saviour also had been a worker, that He was 
in fact a friend and not an enemy of labor. The Brit- 
ish workers sang All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name, 
which was, I believe, encored, and other hymns. ‘The 
Belgians sang their Internationale. A great rap- 
prochement between labor and faith was seen to be pos- 
sible, and it might well have come about if Europe and 
all such hopes had not collapsed in war. 

That spirit of social justice, based on the highest 
sanctions, animated Wyclif in his day, and Latimer, and 
the Wesleys. It was manifest in the great meeting at 
the Albert Hall, where Macdonald and his stalwarts 
celebrated their victory in hymns and orations. Even 
more manifest has it been in the choice of so stalwart 
an Episcopalian as Lord Parmoor to be a minister in 
the Cabinet. He and other of his colleagues are guar- 
antees to the world that Labor is on good terms with 
orthodoxy. 

The atmosphere which labor now enters by the bal- 
lot, without a shot being fired in any British city, is an 
atmosphere which has been, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion in Britain, steadied by religion. The House of 
Commons itself meets in a chamber, designed as a 
medieval chapel, and never meets without prayer. No 
member can cross the floor without bowing to what was 
once an altar behind the speaker’s chair. “This,” said 
a labor member as, for the first time, he watched the 
King open Parliament, “will take a lot of abolishing.” 
It is one thing to criticize religion when you are ex- 
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cluded from it. But it is another thing to denounce it 
when you are invited into what history has dignified as 
the very holy of holies. No one who has read Macdon- 
ald’s memoir of his wife can doubt where he stands in 
the presence of the Eternal. And the autobiography 
of George Barnes, who was a labor minister in Lloyd 
George’s war cabinet, is similarly respectful to faith. 
What, then, we are likely to see in the advent of labor 
to office is no onslaught against the Christian faith, but 
rather a somewhat exacting demand that the Sermon 
on the Mount be applied here and now to an ancient 
continent where still survive the abuses that grow out of 
human selfishness. 


New YorK. 


SPIRITISM IN ITS LATIN VARIANT 


By G. Luverno BickersTapH, Presbyterian Missionary in Brazil 


SpiritismM is being rapidly disseminated in Latin 
America. In Brazil it has largely supplanted positiv- 
ism, so widely spread and powerful in the first days 
of the Republic, as the religion of many of the edu- 
cated class who wish to escape from the superstitions 
and priestcraft of the Roman Catholic Church and are 
loath to submit to the restraints which the evangelical 
churches would impose. 

But the Spiritism of South America is about as far 
removed from that of North America as are the two 
continents one from the other in geographical position. 
They are in the same hemisphere, so to speak, and there 
is a narrow bond of union which may be compared to 
Panama; but their extreme points lie at opposite poles, 
and the great bulk of their doctrines may be repre- 
sented by the larger land masses of the respective con- 
tinents. 

The great prophet of Latin Spiritism was Alan 
Kardec, who attempted to create a complete religio-phil- 
osophical system which should account for and ex- 
plain all the varying phases and vicissitudes of man’s 
life on principles of strict justice. He arraigned the 
Christian theory of eternal rewards and punishments as 
unjust and as making God the author of injustice, and 
he proposed for the souls of the departed a more flex- 
ible destiny which should exonerate the Deity from this 
charge. 

How far he succeeded in building up a logical sys- 
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tem we hope to show, but first we wish to point out 
some salient differences between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Latin conception of ghosts. In order that there 
may be no doubt as to the doctrines of the “one true, 
church,” Kardec gravely tells his readers, in the Intro- 
duction to The Gospel According to Spiritualism, that 
he has compared the “revelations” in thousands of 
Spiritist centers in all parts of the world and finds them 
in substantial agreement, and he makes of the alleged 
agreement the touchstone by which we are to prove all 
theories and doctrines which cluster about the subject. 
The following assertion Kardec puts in italics because 
of its importance: 

As to doctrines taught by the spirits, the only real guar- 
antee of their value lies in the harmony which exists among the 
revelations made spontaneously through a great number of 


mediums, strangers to each other and living in different couwn- 
tries. 


He repels the idea of having invented anything, 
and modestly claims the humble position of secretary to 
the spirits. As such he has compared, connoted, and 
classified, but has added nothing; what he has set down 
is the verified consensus of a catholic revelation. In- 
deed he states that the idea of writing a book (or books, 
he being the author of several) did not originate with 
himself, but with certain spirits of a very superior class. 

Of the many spirits which have collaborated in the produc- 
tion of this work [Book of the Spirits] some lived on this earth 
at different epochs, where they taught and practiced virtue and 
wisdom ; others cannot be identified with any personage known 
to history, but their high character is amply vouched for by 
the purity of their doctrines and their fellowship with those 
whose names are venerated [Prolegomenos, LXII]. 

Behold the terms in which they gave me, in writing, and 
through the agency of divers mediums, the commission to write 
this Book: “Labor with zeal and perseverance in the work 
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which, with our help, thou hast begun; for the work is ours. 
In this work we are laying the foundations of a new edifice which 
is destined one day to gather within its portals all humanity 
united in sentiments of love and charity. But before the work 
is given publicity we will carefully review it with you, in order 
that all points may be duly verified.” [ Ibid. | 

There are nearly two pages of directions and exhor- 
tations, and the commission is signed: “St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Augustine, St. Vincent de Paul, St. 
Louis, The Spirit of Truth, Socrates, Plato, Fénelon, 
Swedenborg,” and others. It is true, he concedes, that 
certain tricky ghosts, which have not yet shaken off 
their fleshly habits of deceit, do appear even in the most 
respectable seances with theories and assertions calcu- 
lated to deceive the incautious, and one of the objects in 
publishing the “revelations” which constitute the Book 
of the Spirits is to furnish the true believer with a cri- 
terion by which he may judge, and reject, all false doc- 
trine. 

In the first place—utterly unlike anything in the 
annals of British or American Spiritism—Kardec (or 
the ghostly company whose secretary and representa- 
tive he is) frowns, and frowns severely, on medium- 
ship as a gainful profession and denounces in terms 
which any pulpit might echo the professional medium 
who, for a price, proposes to put one in communication 
with any spirit one may wish to summon from the 
“vasty deep.” In his Elementary Notions of Spirit- 
ualism (p. 56) he says: 

To believe that spirits of a high order such as Fénelon, 
Bossuet, Pascal, St. Augustine, are at the beck and call of 
any one who may wish to consult them, at a certain price 
per hour, is to entertain a very false idea in regard to our 
relations with the spirit world. * * * In addition to the 
fact that disinterestedness, on the part of the medium, is the 
best guarantee of sincerity, it is repugnant to think of any 
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one calling up the spirits of our loved ones for a price, even 
if these should consent to come—which is more than doubtful. 
In any case the only response we would get would be from 
spirits of an inferior class, unscrupulous as to the means they 
might employ and utterly unworthy of confidence. ‘The very 
nature of the case forbids that mediumship should serve as a 
[lucrative] profession. * * * Even admitting entire good 
faith [on the part of the medium] it would be a mere accident 
if in a paid seance we should find just the proofs for which we 
are looking, because the phenomena are never produced exactly 
as we wish them. For a professional medium to be able to 
guarantee results it would be necessary for him to possess a 
permanent and universal faculty; that is he should be able to 
communicate easily with any spirit at any time and thus be 
ready, like an M. D., to respond to a call at any time. Now 
this is exactly what we do not find in any medium, neither 
among the disinterested ones nor among the other sort. 


There is much more of the same tenor, all tending 
to show that the professional medium who proposes to 
summon any spirit on demand is either himself an im- 
postor or is the dupe of tricky spirits “of an inferior 
class.” The true medium must have some other means 
of livelihood and only devote his leisure to receiving 
“revelations” on dignified, philosophical subjects. Here 
we have a categorical reply, from the highest spiritist 
authority, to Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan Doyle, and 
others who believe they have established communica- 
tions with their loved and lost through the instrumen- 
tality of professional mediums; they are victims of 
fraud, either on the part of “spirits of an inferior 
order,” or on the part of the mediums they employ. 
Can the rest of us be blamed if we incline to the latter 
opinion? 

Moses Hull, in his Dictionary of Biblical Spiritual- 
ism, claims for himself and other mediums the power 
to work miracles on a par with those of Jesus, who, he 
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says, was an advanced medium (p. 267). He further 
says: 


Do they [the churches] open blind eyes, unstop deaf ears, 
cause the lame to walk, and restore the apparently dead? 
Spiritual mediumship does more of this than all the churches 
in Christendom. If mediums do not fill the bill, who does? 
Mediums are every day performing all the work Jesus 
claimed to do, except to raise the dead, and that was never done. 
[P. 268 f.] 

In [Matthew] 12:15 [probably misprint for 12:13] he 
[Jesus] healed a withered hand and did a few other cases of 
healing. In Mankato, Minn., in March, 1867, I, under a 
strong influence from the denizens of the other side, healed a 
withered hand and arm about as suddenly and with about as 
little manipulation as this. [P. 270.] 


Kardec, while refraining from a positive expression 
for or against the reality of Christ’s miracles, denies 
any such power on the part of spirits or mediums. In 
the Book of the Spirits he thus expresses himself: 


We erroneously imagined that the spirits manifested their 
presence only by extraordinary phenomena; we expected them 
to come to our aid with miracles and thought of them as 
invariably armed with the magic wand. But this never hap- 
pens; their sntervention is occult, and what is done through 
them seems to us to come about by natural causes. [P. 214.] 

If by “practical utility” we understand some easy way to 
gain a livelihood or amass a fortune, to know the future, dis- 
cover coal mines and hidden treasures, or to free ourselves from 
the necessity of studying, then Spiritualism has no practical 
utility ; it cannot raise or lower exchange or be transmuted into 
bank stock; neither can it furnish us inventions ready to be 
exploited [Elementary Notions of Spiritualism, p. 68]. 


In yet another book (A Genese, p. 312) Kardec 


affirms: 


Miracles not being necessary to the glory of God, nothing 
in the universe departs from the general laws [of nature]. 
God does not perform miracles because his laws being perfect, 
never need to be abrogated. If there are facts which we do 
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not comprehend, it is because we still lack the necessary instruc- 
tion. 

The very soul and essence of Latin Spiritism is 
the doctrine of reincarnation. All of Kardec’s good 
spirits had been reincarnated many times, had improved 
the many opportunities afforded by their long and 
varied mundane experiences to progress morally and 
philosophically, and were therefore in a position to give 
advice. Jesus was simply an ordinary spirit who had 
progressed more than others. All spirits, even the most 
perverse, progress to some extent; in fact existence is 
conceived to be a vast river of moral evolution whose 
tide bears us all, slowly but surely, to the ultimate goal 
of perfection. The good and wise souls who row with 
the stream will first reach the port, those who simply 
allow themselves to. drift come next; the actively bad 
pull against the current, but must ultimately yield to its 
resistless force. 

Not all spirits return immediately to this earth when 
they leave their mortal bodies; some are reincarnated 
on other planets or visit other worlds, and some spend 
years in the disembodied state pursuing studies which 
would be difficult or impossible here. An “ advanced” 
spirit may, for reasons best known to itself or as a mat- 
ter of discipline, reincarnate in an ignorant or vicious 
family, and thus it may happen that children, even at 
the hour of birth, may be wiser than their parents. This 
wisdom, however, is not available for immediate use, 
existing during infancy as a capacity for knowledge; 
but at death the soul, freed from its fleshly incumbrance 
which “like thick mud impeded its movements,” returns 
_to its former state of wisdom. Thus in the Book of the 
Spirits, which is arranged like a catechism, with ex- 
planatory notes (Q. 197): 
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Might a child which dies at a tender age be as advanced 
[enlightened] as an adult? In certain instances it may be 
more so, because it may have lived more and have had more 
experience; above all it may have progressed more. Thus the 
spirit of a child may be more advanced than that of its own 
father. This is very frequent; have you not noticed it many 
times here on earth? 


Under Q. 199 we find: 


. Into what state does the spirit of a child which has died 
in infancy pass? It begins at once a new existence. 


According to Latin Spiritism, therefore, there 
are no children in the spirit world; and thus the commu- 
nications of “Raymond” become still further discred- 
ited. 

Slate writing as generally practiced by American 
“spirits” has no footing in Kardec’s system. Strictly 
interpreted the following passage from A Genese would 
rule out all physical phenomena: 


During its incarnation the spirit actuates its material 
body by means of its fluid body or “ perispirit,” and the 
same thing happens in the disembodied state. The disembodied 
spirit, in proportion to its capacity, does the same things it 
did in the body, the only difference being that as it has no 
body at present, to serve as an instrument, it must employ 
when necessary, the material organs of an embodied spirit; 
and this embodied spirit becomes what we call a medium. The 
disembodied spirit, like a person who cannot write, employs an 
amanuensis; or, as one unfamiliar with a foreign language, 
makes use of an interpreter. 


In A Genese Kardec frankly affirms that all spirits 
begin their existence, make their first experiments in 
life, in the bodies of the lower animals and he develops 
the idea to a considerable length, showing how there is 
spiritual progress all the way from animalcula to man. 
In his Introduction to the Book of the Spirits, also, he 


says: 
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Among the different species of incarnate beings, God des- 
tined the human species for the incarnation of spirits that have 
arrived at a certain stage of development which gives them a 
moral and intellectual superiority over all the others. 

In chapter V of the latter book, however, our author, 


either forgetting what he has already said or relying on 
the short memory of his readers, lets slip the following: 


It is well known, however, that there is a great difference 
between the metempsychosis of the ancients and the modern 
doctrine of reincarnation: the spirits absolutely reject trans- 
migration from man to the animals and vice versa. 

Like all Spiritists Kardec quotes the Bible when- 
ever it seems to serve his purpose and either ignores or 
discredits it at all other times. John the Baptist is a re- 
incarnation of the prophet Elias because Jesus said, 
“This is Elias, which was for to come.” Of course, the 
words of Christ to Nicodemus in regard to the second 
birth are quoted and literally applied to the physical 
birth. : 

I suppose most Spiritists, of the few who have 
taken the trouble to think of the matter at all, are really 
materialists; that is, they think of “spirit” as simply 
some attenuated form of matter. Kardec, after affirm- 
ing that God is a spirit, goes on to say (Q. 82): 

Might we say that spirits are immaterial [entities]? ‘‘Im- 
material” is not the proper term; incorporeal would be more 
exact ; for you should understand that a spirit, being a product 
of creation, is certainly something; it is matter refined to the 
fifth degree [quintessence], so ethereal as not to be within the 
domain of any of our senses. 

This spirit, composed of the quintessence of matter, 
is not entirely naked (Mrs. Grundy forbid!) when 
separated from the grosser elements of the body. It is 
still wrapped in the “perispirit,” which seems to be of 
much the same composition as itself: 


The perispirit is what unites the spirit to the material 
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body ; it is partly electricity, partly electric fluid and partly 
inert matter. We may say that it is the quintessence of matter. 


But Kardec has already informed us that the “Vital 
Principle” is the connecting link between the body and. 
the spirit, and this “Vital Principle,” like everything 
else in his scheme of things, is some sort or form of 
matter: 


64. We have already seen that spirit and matter are two 
elements in the constitution of the universe; is the Vital Prin- 
ciple a third element? Without doubt it is one of the neces- 
sary elements in the constitution of the universe, but it also 
has its origin in the modified universal matter; for you [a dis- 
embodied spirit is speaking] it is an element like oxygen or 
hydrogen, which, withal, are not primitive elements, since both 
come from the same principle. [We seem to have here a sort 
of monism. | 

65. Does the Vital Principle reside in any bodies known 
to us? It has its origin in the universal fluid ; it is what you 
call animalized magnetic fluid or electric fluid; it is the middle 
term, the bond of union between the body and the spirit. 


Later on, in the same book, he seems to forget about 
the Vital Principle and takes up what he calls the “Uni- 
versal Principle of Life” and makes it the “Soul of 
the Universe,” “from which all individualities are 


born.” But in A Genese (p. 252) he declares: 


The whole body of spirits [collectively ] constitutes, in @ 
way, the soul of the universe; it is the spiritual element which 
actuates everything everywhere under the impulse of the divine 
thought. Take away this element, and there would remain 
nothing but inert matter, with no object, no intelligence and 
no motive force except matter, and would be left a multitude of 


problems unsolved. 


Here the author seems to leave God out of the ques- 
tion and out of the universe; but he does not really 


- mean it so; he has simply forgotten, for the moment, 


and is writing down the thoughts that come rambling 
through his brain. 
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In fact, as one passes in review the heterogeneous 
matter that flowed so easily and copiously from Kar- 
dec’s pen and notes the many naive inconsistencies, often 
on the same page, it is not hard to believe that the man 
really felt himself to be a sort of amanuensis, writing 
down what divers spirits psychically communicated. It 
is only when one remembers that initial statement in 
italics about the absolute agreement of all the “revela- 
tions” that one is compelled to question the writer’s 
honesty—or was that statement also a “communica- 
tion’’? 

There seems to be much more tendency to social or- 
ganization among the Spiritists of Brazil, for in- 
stance, than among those of North America. In the 
large cities there are regular weekly meetings, adver- 
tised in the press, and in some instances they conduct 
free night schools and lodging houses. There is at least 
one lunatic asylum in Brazil built and operated by and 
for Spiritists. 

A very common form of mediumship is the prescrib- 
ing of remedies, generally homeopathic, for all who wish 
to consult the medium either personally or by mail. 
There is no regular fee but presents are not refused. 
Altogether there is much less of the commercial spirit 
among mediums in South than in North America, but 
by no means all of them take to heart the diatribes of 
their prophet against the professional who capitalizes 
his gift. We do find advertisements of mediums in the 
daily press, but usually the terms, clairvoyant, occultist, 
orientalist, and cartomancy are used. 

It may be asked why, if the philosophy of Spirit- 
ism is so full of inconsistencies, it finds so many follow- 
ers among the educated class. The same question is 
often raised in regard to Christian Science, and the 
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answer is the same. Most of the followers have been 
D cttracted by some particular phase of doctrine or prac- 
tice, have never made and probably never will make a 
careful study of the whole subject, and are not the sort 
of people who appreciate, much less demand, logic in 


their religion. 
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THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


WE ARE NOT ACCUSTOMED TO THINK OF THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 
as a place where one may acquire a liberal education, yet in a 
very unusual article Mr. P. W. Wilson has lately showed its 
distinct cultural worth. Writing upon Education without 
College, in The Literary Review of the New York Evening 
Post, he based his remarks chiefly upon the lives of George 
Cadbury, of England, and Robert C. Ogden, of America, each 
a Christian philanthropist and business man. Neither of these 
men had what we call a college education, but Mr. Wilson 
says of them: ‘The secret of Ogden’s character, as of Cad- 
bury’s, is simple enough. If I reveal it I shall probably 
arouse the contemptuous wrath of every highbrow and intel- 
lectual who has read thus far. These men had their univer- 
sity and that university was the Sunday school.” 

He then proceeds to show how large a part the thorough 
study and effective teaching of the Bible may really have in 
true education, as illustrated in the lives of the men referred 
to. This study of these two exercises, has been commended 
by Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of the department of English 
in the United States Naval Academy, as the best statement of 
the kind he has seen. These sections taken from it are sufficient 
to reveal Mr. Wilson’s views: 

“As Sunday school teachers, what these men, Ogden and 
Cadbury, did was to maintain in their lives the study of the 
classics. It is true that they only went to Rome and Athens 
in the company of one, Paul of Tarsus. It is true that their 
pilgrimage was usually to Jerusalem, to Egypt, to Babylon, 
to Bethlehem, to Nazareth. But they were none the less pur- 


suing essentially the same method of education as that which 
256 
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is supposed to have yielded such amazing results in the uni- 
versities. * * * Doubtless they regarded the matter as 
religion. Their study was ‘prayer.’ Their ideas were ‘guid- 
ance.’ Their classics were ‘inspired.’ What we can see is that, 
be it religion or not, here was assuredly a liberal education. 

“Think what it meant every week. The ‘lesson’ had to be 
‘prepared,’ which meant an entire evening set aside from com- 
merce and the usual pleasures. In itself this reservation of 
study was at once a discipline and a victory over the tran- 
sient. * * * They had to be thorough. They had to 
arrive at something worth saying. And they had to take the 
problem, whatever it was, and reduce its complications to the 
simplest terms. It was no use taking refuge in polysyllabic 
evasions like ‘Christology’ or ‘eschatological inexactitude.’ 
The common people who heard them gladly would not have so 
listened. They had, as mature men, to put the case to the 
young and as rich men to put the case to the poor. * * * 
The education was obvious. They were led out into the whole 
world. It was the phrase they actually employed. They would 
say that they were ‘led’ to say this, that, or the other. It 
meant that they were being ‘educated.’ ” 

“A's the Greeks studied their own Homer, so did these two 
men study their own Authorized Version. Amid the ephemeral, 
the degenerate, the careless in modern literature and } ournal- 
ism, they never ceased to hear the music of the Bible of King 
James, and it was the music that was echoed in their own utter- 
ances. They practised the formidable brevity of Scripture. 
What they said could seldom be said in fewer words. And 
what they said could seldom be said in other words. If their 
language was not infallible, it was curiously inevitable. Their 
yea was yea, their nay was nay, and nothing was superfluous. 

“So far as I am able to gather, their use of the Bible was 
different from what we consider to be customary. Doubtless 
they looked up a point here and there in commentaries, but 
their only serious commentary on Scripture was their own 
experience and the newspaper. What they did in effect was to 
put a chapter in ‘Judges’ and an editorial in their favorite 
daily side by side and read the one into the other. The date 
of ‘Judges’ did not matter. For ‘Judges’ was brought up to 


date. Past, present, and future were seen in the unity which — 


_ we describe by the word ‘eternal.’ ” 
“Which brings me to the final question whether it is better 


7 
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to read many books once or one book many times. When peo- 
ple express surprise that I have not myself read, let us say, 
a history of the world by H. G. Wells, I answer by asking 
them when, if ever, they read the more concise book of Habak- 
kuk, dedicated as it is ‘to the chief singer on my stringed in- 
struments.’ One has only so many days to live and must make 
a choice. Time has tested Habakkuk and he is a safe invest- 
ment. With our twin students the rule was to read the best, 
as they thought it, first, and the rest as they had opportunity. 
* * * The brain is not meant to be simply a receptacle, 
like a museum. It is an organ which should give out what it 
takes in. And what preserved the piety of Ogden and Cad- 
bury from the pedant’s paralysis was their steady explana- 
tion to others of whatever they themselves thought. They fed 
on regular food and they took pelnty of exercise. 

“The one—the favorite book! Against public libraries I 
have not a word to say, except this, that a private library is 
better. It is the difference between staying at hotels or living 
in one’s home. ‘To the Sunday school teacher the Bible is a 
library in itself. And it is your own Bible, not to be returned 
in a fortnight on pain of a fine.” 

“In thus reading the Bible and teaching it, as Ogden and 
Cadbury did, they were acquiring a talisman which rendered 
them, as merchants, the equal in the realm of the mind to 
scholars and clergy. The Archbishop of Canterbury does not 
know his Bible better than did George Cadbury, and perhaps 
not as well. And in Philadelphia the gallery of the Sunday 
school at Holland Church was usually crowded with visitors 
anxious to hear Ogden’s twenty-minute address. These men 
were laymen. But they had their parish.” 

“This education of the uneducated is by no means con- 
fined to two or to two hundred men and women. Sunday 
school teachers are legion, and in travelling, as I have done, to 
hundreds of cities and towns in the United States and Canada 
I have found repeatedly that a person of ideas, with conver- 
sation at command, a mind of his own, a perspective, has been 
educating himself, herself, perhaps unconsciously, in this 
social service. By teaching others the teacher has been attend- 
ing what is in fact a continuation school.” 

“The sneer at the Sunday school is ill-deserved. It is not 
the weakling who does this work; the duty is only possible to 
the strong. It strains the resolution, develops patience, evolves 
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faith, polishes tact; there is no training quite like it. Roose- 
velt had it; so had Joseph Chamberlain; even they graduated 
in the college of Ogden and Cadbury. But by Sunday school 
I mean the school where the Bible, Old Testament with New, 
is fairly faced and not evaded. It is the difficulties of the 
Bible that are its value. For if the Bible were easy it would 
not be either way truth or life.” 


ONE OF THE LITERARY MYSTERIES OF THE PRESENT TIME IS THE 
way in which an utterly puerile production gains a certain 
popularity. The most recent notable instance is Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon’s much talked of volume, The Story of the 
Bible. Just as The Story of Mankind, his earlier book, sought 
to give to young people an account of the race from the 
standpoint of the latest conclusions of materialistic science, 
so this one presumes to give them the substance of the Bible 
from the standpoint of the most liberal criticism. The lan- 
guage in both might seem to indicate that the author under- 
rates the intelligence and good taste of young folks able to 
comprehend all he says. His new book has met with sharp criti- 
cism from various theological camps not so much on account 
of the writer’s adopted critical views, as from the general of- 
fensiveness of his style and his lack of reverence. From The 
Christian Work’s extended and pointed comment these re- 
marks are taken: 

“Professor Van Loon expresses a hope that this retelling 
of the Bible will lead the boy to read the original, but he has 
not much faith in this hope. Neither have I. To bring a boy 
up on jazz does not fit him to enjoy music—quite the con- 
trary. But this is just what Professor Van Loon has done. 
He has ‘jazzed’ the Bible, as Paul Whiteman has jazzed the 
classic music. 

“Professor Van Loon, disclaiming any motive to rewrite 
the Bible, says he is simply telling the Bible stories in his own 
words, as he might tell them to his own children gathered 
about his knees. He closed his Bible and then wrote the 


present book, making no endeavor to remember style or words. 


The result is a Bible sort of a la Brisbane. Mr. Brisbane’s 
theory of editorial writing is that the people care for nothing 
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but ‘jazz,’ and he has the ‘jazz’ style to perfection. Professor 
Van Loon runs him a close second.” 

“Tt is when Professor Van Loon comes to the New Testa- 
ment that he breaks down—just as Mr. Wells did. I wonder 
if the time will ever come when those who seem utterly in- 
capable of comprehending or understanding Christ will let 
Him alone. Even such great minds as Renan and Seeley saw 
only one facet of His nature, and they had studied Him for 
years, and they at least devoted a whole book to Him. But 
Mr. Wells, in his ‘Outline of History,’ dismisses Him with a 
few pages—and they very weary and unprofitable—while 
Professor Van Loon, in telling the main incidents of His 
life sums up His character in such sentences as these: ‘He 
was very faithful in His religious duties’; ‘He was not like 
other people’; ‘His heart was filled with love for His fellow- 
men’—all of which sentences I could apply to a hundred of 
my friends. The trouble with all such characterizations as 
those by Mr. Wells and Professor Van Loon is that they ut- 
terly misrepresent the Gospels and Epistles to their readers. 
Professor Van Loon is not fair to the Bible here. Either he 
should give his readers the Christ the Bible portrays or leave 
Him out. The Christ portrayed on every page of the Gospel 
was the Son of God, the being in whom God was incarnate, God 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself.” 


The Watchman-Examiner calls attention to the endorse 
ment that reviewers have given this book, leaving one to won- 
der what standards of accuracy and taste many reviewers 
adopt. The same paper notes that the account of the resur- 
rection is entirely omitted. However, in view of the manner 
in which other great events are handled, this is one of the 
commendable points about this whole literary effort. In the 
course of its criticism this paper says, beginning with Van 
Loon’s version of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem: 

“Let parents judge as to whether they want their children 
to read the Bible story in such language as this: 


“When finally the cause of all this commotion was said 
to be in Jerusalem, every one wanted to see him, and when 
Jesus entered the city gate on his little donkey the crowd 
lustily shouted hooray and threw flowers and generally made 
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a great noise, as it will do whenever it finds an excuse for a 
celebration.’ 


“Mr. Van Loon speaks the last word on all critical ques- 
tions, or to speak more accurately he accepts without ques- 
tion the conclusions of the rationalistic school and sets forth 
these conclusions as if they were universally accepted. Do not 
the following sentences from his book make fine reading for 
immature boys and girls? ‘The stories of the creation, how- 
ever, which we find in the Old Testament, were written more 
than a thousand years after the death of Moses.’ “The gospel 
of Mark, like all the others, has certain literary characteris- 
tics which place it definitely in the second century and make 
it the work of one of the grandchildren of the original Mark 
and Matthew and John.’ Speaking of the Apostle John, who 
was a fisherman, he says: ‘Far different was John. He must 
have been a learned if somewhat dull professor.” We could 
quote many foolish blunders such as the author’s statement 
that Jesus carried his cross up to Calvary and that Joseph 
was Jacob’s youngest son, but such ignorance is harmless.” 


THat THE BIBLE HAS AN AMAZING HOLD ON PUBLIC ATTENTION 
is shown in the prominence given to it by secular periodicals 
and by commercial publishing houses. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps, of Yale, contributed a notable series of articles 
to The Ladies?’ Home Journal a year ago upon Human 
Nature in the Bible, dealing mainly with the Old Testament. 
His present series in that magazine covers the New Testament. 
While some unfortunate features in his former papers called 
down unfavorable criticism, his wholesome style is most re- 
freshing, especially after the Van Loon travesty. Moreover, 
Professor Phelps has the merit of being a deeply reverent 
writer, as becomes one who is a member of a leading denomi- 
nation. He is an ardent defender of the Authorized Version, 
as against all later endeavors to render the Scriptures into 
good and dignified English. He professes himself unequipped 
to take up questions of textual criticism, but shows that the 
importance of the New Testament lies in its spiritual value 
for mankind, not in the learned discussions it evokes. The gen- 
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eral tenor of his style and his own attitude toward our Lord 
are shown in these passages: 


“In the presence of the Light of the World all other lights 
are dim, and it is impossible to consider the New Testament 
merely as a literary work. It is assuredly the literary master- 
piece of all time, as superior to Shakspere, Homer, Goethe, 
Dante, Tolstoy, as they are superior to the commonplace; 
but it is essentially a spiritual book, and cannot be understood 
at all unless there is in the reader’s heart and mind some 
spiritual capacity.” 

“T do not know who wrote all the books in the New Testa- 
ment; I do not know, nor does anyone else, in what order they 
were written; I do not know whether the Fourth Gospel was 
originally written in Aramaic or in Greek, or whether its 
author had a copy of Mark’s Gospel in front of him as he 
wrote; I do not know what passages, if any, are ‘corrupt.’ 
These are important questions in scholarship, and no one is 
entitled even to an opinion, much less to the publication of it, 
unless he has spent years of patient and assiduous research on 
these problems; but while I respect and honor—and envy— 
all serious and honest investigating scholars, I know that none 
of the questions of which they treat is so important as the 
fact—fortunate for humanity—that we have in the New Tes- 
tament as it stands a record of the life and teachings of the 
most interesting person in history, written in language that 
can be understood by a child; which is, indeed, often better 
understood by children than by the wise and prudent, especially 
by the prudent.” 

“Botany is not so important as flowers; grammar is not 
so important as literature; geology is not so important as 
mountains; man’s origin is not so important as man’s oppor- 


tunity—here we are, anyhow; the origin of any masterpiece is 


not so important as the masterpiece.” 

“In addition to being itself the pinnacle of literature, the 
New Testament has been the inspiration of sublime master- 
pieces in other forms of art—in architecture, painting, music. 
One has only to think of the medieval Gothic cathedrals, the 
paintings of Raphael, Leonardo, Andrea del Sarto, Michael 
Angelo, Correggio, Murillo, the music of Handel’s Messiah 
and of Wagner’s Parsifal. Out of that slender book flowed a 
creative impulse the effect of which can hardly be exaggerated. 

“The complete sayings of Jesus can be read in three hours; 
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but it will take more than three thousand years to record the 
results of his few words.” 

“The gospel of Christ is always needed, is needed now and 
everywhere; but perhaps it had never been needed more than 
when it came. The Roman Empire had the seeds of death in 
it and had failed in its attempt to police the world. The 
Roman religion was played out and the best men were skeptics, 
as ought always to be the case when religion is not an elevating 
force.” 

“The much-debated question of the virgin birth of Jesus 
need not afflict the average man. If Jesus is unique, unlike any 
other person, it is not illogical to believe that his birth was 
unique; but if he was simply a good man, then the Christian 
religion—as a religion—loses its foundation. All other 
miracles are of minor importance in the presence of the 
supreme miracle of the Incarnation.” 

“Tt is strange that the humility of Jesus should have been 
so falsely emphasized. In his resolution on Humility, Benja- 
min Franklin wrote, ‘Imitate Jesus and Socrates.’ As a matter 
of fact, there has never existed an individual less humble than 
Jesus Christ. His promises to his disciples, his condemnation 
of prominent church members, his promulgation of his own 
religion, his manner, voice and bearing were full of kingly 
authority. He invariably acted in the awareness of his suprem- 
acy over predecessors, contemporaries and posterity. 

“Tt is, therefore, absurd for those who deny the divinity 
of Christ to call him a perfect man. Either his assumption 
of authority came from his union with God, or he was the 
most conceited of human beings. Modesty is one of the finest 
manly attributes; a man cannot be perfect, cannot even be 
called very good, who lacks modesty, who takes himself too seri- 
ously. If Jesus were only a man, he lacked one of the cardinal 
virtues, and was marked by a fault peculiarly offensive. But 
the angels and the shepherds and the three wise men who 
celebrated the first Christmas, they knew who he was. Kneel- 
ing before the baby in the manger at Bethlehem they wor- 
shiped the Divine Saviour.” 


Tue Kixc James Version or THE New TESTAMENT Has TOO 
secure a place, simply as a monumental piece of literature, to 
be easily deposed by any other translation. Still, in the argu- 
ment for and against new versions the advocates of the Author- 
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ized do not have it entirely their own way. In The Atlantic 
Monthly, Edgar J. Goodspeed, Professor of Biblical and 
Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago, who has recently 
published his own translation of the New Testament, has vigor- 
ously argued the case for the modern version. Speaking of the 
advantages which the translator of today has over those who 
gave us the King James New Testament, he says: 


“The discoveries of Greek papyri, made in Egypt in the 
past twenty-five years, have put into our hands a mass of 
materials actually contemporary with the New Testament, and 
written in the common Greek of its day. These private docu- 
ments—letters, wills, deeds, contracts, petitions, reports, ac- 
counts, receipts, and memoranda—throw a flood of light upon 
New Testament life. Their bearing upon the language of the 
New Testament is even more important. Under their influence, 
and that of the modern science of comparative philology, New 
Testament grammar and lexicography have been virtually 
rewritten. In the past fifteen years six new lexicons of New 
Testament Greek have been produced, in English, Latin, or 
German. 

“When in early life Bishop Lightfoot was teaching in 
Cambridge, he once remarked to his students that if we could 
recover letters and similar private documents written by 
Greeks in New Testament times, they would be of the greatest 
possible help for understanding the New Testament; and the 
papyrus discoveries have proved that he was right. 

‘All this has put the student of the New Testament in a 
vastly better position. And surely the most obvious thing to 
do with all these new aids for understanding the New Testa- 
ment would seem to be to use them to retranslate it.” 


In his humorous description of the outburst of editorial 
resentment over the appearance of his new translation, Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed brings out some interesting points about the 
Authorized Testament : 


“The editors conjured up a dreadful vision of a prosy- 
minded professor, utterly devoid of reverence and good taste, 
and ignorant of the English tongue, busily engaged with 
scissors and devastating pen in altering the King James Ver- 
sion to suit himself. It would not comfort them to know to 
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what lengths the tampering, tinkering, puttering, and chip- 
ping, which they charge against modern translations, have 
been tacitly carried in the current printings of the Authorized 
Version they so much enjoy. 

‘‘Few verses indeed of that great literary landmark remain 
as they were first printed; and it is not so very long since about 
one-tenth of the King James Bible—the Apocrypha—was 
quietly dropped from its contents. It is no real King James, 
therefore, but in very truth a mere blanched and pallid ghost 
of him that walks abroad and frights them in the dead vast 
and middle of the night.” 


Professor Goodspeed describes the modern translator’s 
method and further defends his purpose, in these words: 


“What the modern translator really undertakes to do is 
something very different. He takes up the soundest obtainable 
text of the original Greek, saturates himself with the language 
of the contemporary papyrus documents, and with the aid of 
the ablest modern lexicons, grammars, translations, commen- 
taries, and special treatises, seek to understand, without bias 

or prejudice, just what each sentence of the Greek New Testa- 
ment was intended by its writer to mean. This meaning he 
then, to the very utmost of his ability, strives to cast into 
modern English, of the same kind as the Greek he is translat- 
ing; English so natural that it may even make the reader 
sometimes forget, in his absorption in its thought, that it is a 
translation he is reading, and lead him on and on, until he 
has read and understood a whole gospel or epistle, and realizes 
that the New Testament is not a collection of disjointed 
texts, but a library of coherent and powerful books. It is 
this ancient quality of continuous readability that we must 
recover for the New Testament in English.” 


You CANNOT CHALLENGE THE SCRIPTURES WITHOUT CHALLENG- 
ing what is back of them. The authority of the New Testa- 
ment has back of it the authority of Him whose coming caused 
it to be written and whose utterances it contains. When all 
criticism that centers upon it has been weighed and sifted, 
His voice is still heard and His words are still plain. 

The Christian lately had an opening article on the author- 
ity of Christ Himself. These quotations from it turn our at- 
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tention away from small strivings over the minutiae of the 
inspired account to its central theme, and point Christian 
believers to the source and nature of the message that has 
won their soul’s assent and trust: 


“How frequently we read of a human writer, or a human 
speaker, being taunted with the number of ‘I’s’ in his re- 
marks! Such a characteristic is, in merely human affairs, one 
of the surest ways of discounting a man’s opinions, and ren- 
dering their influence nugatory. Yet who would dream of tak- 
ing such a course with reference to the Sermon on the Mount 
or the great discourses of the Gospel of St. John? Here is 
nothing but what has been accepted by the general verdict of 
mankind as natural, authoritative, majestically impressive! 
There can be but one explanation of that phenomenon!’ 

“And ‘it does not grate upon us.’ We have spoken of the 
grating note in what we call egotism, and of the utter absence 
of that note in all the utterances and demeanor of that won- 
drous Speaker, nay, of His obvious and acknowledged ‘meek- 
ness and lowliness’ in the midst of it all—a meekness and 
lowliness which even unbelievers have often admitted. 

“There is another note in that Speaker’s utterances, 
which has been commented upon in relation to the marvel of 
His Personality and of His claims, and in the same connec- 
tion too. ‘This feature is what, in ordinary mortals, is styled 
dogmatism. Part of what has been already said bears closely 
upon this, and especially the marvellous fact must be observed 
that this, too, ‘does not grate.’ ”’ 

“What is the explanation of these phenomena of the 
world-wide acceptance of the two facts upon which we have 
dwelt, and which, in any other man whatsoever, would have 
produced a railing accusation of egotism and of dogmatic 
self-assurance? 

“A partial answer to this, as has been truly said, is the 
fact that not merely truth, but ‘grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Grace is poured upon Thy lips’ is the predic- 
tion, particularly illuminating in such a connection, of one of 
the Messianic Psalms (Psa. 45:2). His gracious Personality 
could never repel anyone who loved the truth and the light: 
and any others, repelled by the alienation of their hearts, not 
by any sense of a discordant element in the manner of the 
Speaker, stand self-condemned already. _ 

“But even this is only a part of the whole explanation. 
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For again we may ask, whence came this flawless grace of 
speech and manner, to exercise its potent spell in combination 
with the most fearless and dogmatic pronouncements, made 
upon the personal authority of the Speaker, plainly pro- 
claimed? And of course the answer is the one which has been 
so much in our minds in the recent sacred season of Christmas- 
tide. He who thus spoke God’s truth with gracious 
and compelling force, was, and is, Himself God In- 
carnate—Immanuel—God with us. Fearlessly may we chal- 
lenge the world upon that issue. ‘Never man spake like this 
Man.’ And there is no other explanation. This, too, is one 
of the most powerful answers to give to the large number of 
false sects and blind guides who, under profession of recover- 
ing a Biblical Christology, are only obscuring it.” 


IN THE CONFUSION OVER CONSERVATISM AND LIBERALISM, OVER 
fundamentalism and modernism, over creed and dogma and 
doctrine and theology, in all this religious fog that has risen, 
is there no clear bell by which we may safely steer our course? 
What is the pre-eminent center of Christian belief? It is sig- 
nificant that more and more Christ Himself, Son of God and 
Saviour of men, is being proclaimed as the transcendent and 
sufficient object of saving faith. 

Other things are true and important—some of them very 
important—but sincere Christians are not in agreement about 
all of them, A certain latitude must be allowed for the uncer- 
tainties of human judgment. But the Gospel presentation of 
Christ is not a proposition for debate, but a statement of fact 
which demands belief or denial. The Continent has thus 
quoted from an address on this point by Dean Andrew C. 
Zenos to the students of McCormick Theological Seminary: 

“What has Christianity been through the ages in men 
who have borne worthily the name of Christians? It has been 
a vital experience of salvation through Christ. Christianity 
did not appear in the world as a system of beliefs or a code 
of morals or a ritual of worship, but as a passionate commit- 
ment of self to a Lord and Saviour. 

“Of course, there was in this the perception of a great 
fact. Those who were possessed by it were persuaded that he 
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to whom they gave themselves was the Way, the Truth, the 
Life, that he knew the truth about God and made it known 
to them; that he had the power to extract them out of the sin 
and perdition in which they were enmeshed and to bring them 
into divine peace and eternal life. But the best they could 
formulate of doctrine about him was in Peter’s phrase: “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.’ 

“Christianity was to them what they believed, what they 
did, what they aimed at, what they aspired to. ‘To define 
Christianity then as the Formula of Concord defines it—‘the 
doctrine which teaches what the sinner ought to believe’—is 
to single out one of its later fruits and represent that as the 
root of the whole plant. Christianity as faith in the word of 
God issuing in a living experience develops into a moral life, 
an intellectual system and a ritual or other form of worship. 
All these become at the same time its fruits and its organs of 
self-promotion. But Christianity is neither doctrine nor con- 
duct; it is a vital force within, springing into activity as soon 
as God is perceived working in and through Christ.” 


THE ATTACK ON THE SUPERNATURAL IS NOTHING NEw. IT Is 
simply the recurrence of a sort of tidal wave of unbelief that 
has been observed from time to time in Christian history. Be- 
lief has ever survived, though believers weak in the faith have 
been overwhelmed and swept away. Such experiences are not 
without their cleansing and strengthening influence, for they 
test the faith of Christians and make them more courageous 
and self-sacrificing. Moreover, they gather and bind together 
in the common bond of faith those of all communions who hold 
to the Word of God and the great doctrines derived from it. 
In 1908 the Bishop of Liverpool uttered before the World 
Student Conference these words, so peculiarly suited to our 
time of questioning, doubt, and controversy: 

“In apostolic days men advocated a Gospel without the 
Cross. But St. Paul would have none of it. In the fourth 
century Arius taught a Christianity without a perfectly divine 
Saviour, and the Church would not have it. In the fifteenth 
century the Renaissance, intoxicated by the discovery of 
Greek and Roman literature, despised the ‘jargon of St. Paul,’ 
and would have paganized Christianity, but the Reformation 
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brought northern Europe back to the Scriptures and to the 
Christ. Today men are proclaiming a Gospel without the 
supernatural. They are asking us to be content with a per- 
fect human Christ; with a Bethlehem where no miracle was 
wrought; with a Calvary which saw sublime self-sacrifice but 
no atonement for sin; with a sepulcher from which no angel’s 
hand rolled away the stone. But we must have none of it. We 
will hold fast, we will transmit the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints. We will hand down to our children, we will pro- 
claim to all the tribes of the earth, Christ Incarnate, Atoning, 
Risen, Ascending, our Intercessor at God’s right hand, waiting 
to come again to judge the quick and the dead.” 


THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE PROTESTANT AND 
Roman Catholic systems does not hinge upon the question of 
the existence of an absolute and final authority, but upon the 
question respecting the seat of that authority on earth. The 
Protestant church rests its case on the Bible, the Roman 
Catholic Church on itself. To make either view effective it must 
be offered with that positive assurance which alone invites 
faith. Such assurance the Catholic leaders invariably exhibit. 
By contrast many Protestant teachers are more concerned with 
releasing their followers from those views of the Scriptures 
essential to belief and obedience than they are with bringing 
them into certain knowledge of the truth of God. The result 
of such teaching is ultimate rejection of revelation as a fully 
trustworthy guide, throwing men back upon the uncertainties 
and vagaries of their own mental resources. The recovery for 
the Protestant church generally of a supreme confidence in the 
Holy Scriptures means a revitalizing of the whole body. 

Writing in America, the Catholic Weekly of New York, 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., states in these very definite terms the 
teaching of the Roman Church respecting its authority as con- 
trasted with the authority of the Scriptures: 

“How do we know that this particular miracle of the 
Virgin Birth happened? We know that it happened because 


the Catholic Church teaches that tt happened. This is in itself 
complete, absolute and final proof of the truth of this doc- 
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trine. A body of teachers (1) commissioned to teach what 
Christ taught, and (2) guaranteed to teach Christ’s truth free 
from any error, teaches that Christ was conceived and born 
of a virgin. ‘Therefore Christ was conceived and born of a 
virgin. The conclusion is peremptory. Even the Rationalists, 
the Modernists and the Fundamentalists would admit the con- 
clusion if they admitted the premise, namely, that the Catholic 
Church is an infallible teacher of Christ’s truth. It is for that 
reason that the great modern division of the world into Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics is not merely about whether this or 
that dogma is true or not, but about whether or not the 
Catholic Church is a Divinely commissioned infallible teacher. 

“To conceive of this matter merely as a question to be 
decided after an examination of texts by scholars and critics, 
is to go astray from the beginning. The history of documents, 
from the Gospels to the United States Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence, however clear and definite they 
be, is enough to show that no man or body of men will ever 
by themselves reach an unanimous and definite conclusion about 
their meaning. That is why the Fundamentalists will never be 
able to defend the Virgin Birth, or any other doctrines for 
that matter, by appealing merely to the Scriptures. Infalli- 
bility the Gospels undoubtedly have, but no purely human 
interpretation of the Gospels is Divinely infallible. Christ 
promised infallibility in teaching His Revelation to the Apos- 
tles alone and to their successors alone. Only the one, holy, 
catholic and apostolic Church can tell us ultimately and defi- 
nitely what the Scriptures mean about Divine Revelation, and 
what in its totality was the Revelation which Christ gave. This 
is not because we claim that the teaching part of the Church 
are ‘brighter’ men or keener critics than the rest of men, but 
because we know as a historical fact that Christ founded a 
living organism, Divine because He is always present in it to 
see that His truth is taught, and we know that this living 
Divine organism is the Catholic Church and no other. To rely 


therefore on the Scriptures alone is to invite disaster, and the 


history of Protestant dissension is there to prove it. It is 
as certain that 10,000 years from now the Catholic Church 
will be teaching the Virgin Birth as it is certain that she has 
always taught it. This is admitted even by Protestants and 
it is a proof of the Church’s Divinity.” 


The Protestant denial of the Roman claim was briefly ex- 
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pressed by Dr. R. W. Dale, whose words The British Weekly 
thus introduces and quotes: 


‘“We know where we stand. We stand where that strong 
spirit, R. W. Dale, stood, speaking on this Roman question 
at a time of public controversy. He paid generous, eloquent 
and detailed tribute to all that had been best in the history of 
that Church—the heroism of her missionaries, the stately 
structure of her theology, the eloquence of her great preach- 
ers from Bossuet to Lacordaire, the spiritual wisdom of her 
great mystics, the saints who had been her strength and 
glory. But, he went on: ‘Against the pretensions of this 
Church to be the exclusive Minister of God’s grace and to stand 
between even the humblest and obscurest of God’s children and 
their heavenly Father; against the assumptions on which her 
priests and her bishops rest their claim to control national 
policy and legislation; against the authority asserted on behalf 
of her chief ruler to interfere in the name of God with the 
free development of the intellectual, political and social life of 
mankind—against these I must declare my intense and im- 
placable hostility.’ ” 


It Is OFTEN DIFFICULT OR IMPOSSIBLE TO PROVE ABSOLUTELY: 
things which we quite fully accept. Just how far this view of 
knowledge is to be applied depends upon the degree to which 
we make the problem philosophical rather than practical. For 
everyday purposes we are content to think along the line of 
the greatest probability, leaving the question of remote possi- 
bility to academic minds. This principle enters into our re- 
ligious thought as well. Religion was not made for the philoso- 
pher, but rather for the plain man, and it appeals to his sense 
of what is most plainly true in the light both of the evidence 
offered and of the divine fitness of things. The Mirror, Lon- 
don, has put the matter in this way: 

“There can be no more absurd and pitiful disregard of 
facts than belief that human knowledge and reason are un- 
limited and that there is nothing beyond what we know and 
can prove by material evidence. Each generation of discover- 
ers and investigators has proclaimed that it had learned all 
there was to know, but was proved by the next generation fol- 
lowing to have been ignorant. . 
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“Scientists of Tom Paine’s day believed they had learned 
all the mysteries of nature, and from them could demonstrate 
that God was an impossibility. They could have demon- 
strated, also, from what they thought they knew, that a theory 
that each drop of water and of blood in our bodies and each 
cubic foot of air swarms with living things which can penetrate 
our skins without our knowledge and do us harm or good was 
an impossibility. They could have proved the radio, the tele- 
graph, the airship, to be impossibilities, as they were from 
what was known then. The generation after ours will discover 
and reveal things of which we do not dream, facts which exist 
and which we do not suspect. So it will go on indefinitely. 
Developments of the future are as obscure, mysterious and 
vast as those of the past, recorded before history began. The 
simple, loving faith that humbly and truthfully acknowledges 
the narrow limitations of human knowledge and wisdom and 
reason, accepts the plain teachings of nature that there must 
be a Wise and Almighty and Beneficent Power, and that there 
must be life after this, and looks forward joyfully and hope- 
fully, can cast aside as trifles the labored efforts of arrogant 
and insolent ignorance, to prove that what we see and have 
and know is all, that the beginning was some kind of unex- 
plained accident, and that what we call death is the end.” 


Ir Is UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE PREACHER TO PLEASE EVERY- 
body; it is almost, if not quite, impossible for him to avoid 
offending somebody. What is he to do? For one thing he can 
school himself to eliminate those personal and rhetorical man- 
nerisms that annoy people of ordinary good breeding and edu- 
cation. Some preachers doubtless feel that there is something 
wrong with their pulpit deliverances and imagine it must be 
that they lack talent, when it is really a matter of what they 
don’t lack—what they should drop in the way of platitudes, 


worn out phrases, personalities, awkward English, mispro- - 


nounced words, etc. A writer in The Expositor, Rev. W. G. 
Montgomery, considers a number of things the preacher must 
avoid in order to achieve the best results, and closes with this 
paragraph which holds condensed much sound advice: 


“But the supremely important thing is this: to fill the pews 
the preacher must believe in his own message. People admire 
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sincerity in the pulpit. They want to hear a preacher who 
believes the Gospel of Jesus with all his heart, and lives it 
with all his life. They have enough doubts of their own and 
they don’t want to hear a preacher whose discourses are punc- 
tuated with interrogation points. There is a mighty soul urge 
among the masses today for the great truths of Christianity, 
despite the fact that many pseudo-scientific people have sought 
to shake the foundations down. And the minister who has a 
message hot from his own heart will have a hearing.” 


Ir HAS OFTEN BEEN POINTED OUT THAT SOME OF THE MOST 
intelligent and just criticisms of the ministry come from dis- 
tinctly secular sources. Men of the world come to know some- 
thing of the real needs of people. They realize that, if the 
church has any mission at all, it must be a spiritual one. Men 
are spiritually hungry, and if there is satisfaction to be found 
in the Scriptures, they want it, not some critical analysis of 
what is to be believed and what is not. The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent does not mince words in this open demand for preach- 
ers who preach the Word because they actually know it and 
believe it: 

“The modern prophet will certainly have somewhat to do 
with economics and politics, since these stand or fall by their 
morality, and Christianity certainly has its social implications. 
But not every minister is a prophet, nor even an understanding 
observer of local politics. The grievance of the intelligent 
churchgoer is not that the ministry gives itself so much to 
secular topics, but that it is generally so unfitted to handle 
such topics. The curse of ‘topics’ has been the ruin of the 
pulpit. This year has seen a rush of ministers to Europe and 
every city in the country is deluged with series of sermons on 
European conditions, most of which are based on editorials in 
the London Times, interlarded with the hearsay and casual 
experiences of the hurried tourist. That is what makes the 
intelligent churchgoer ‘tired.’ He can get this sort of material, 
of much better quality and higher authority, elsewhere. 

“If only the ministry were expert in its own field, the 
condemnation of its aberrations would not be so severe. But 
churchgoers are beginning to suspect that the ministry is no 
more proficient in matters of religion than it is in international 
or local politics. In the Protestant church, for example, the 
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textbook is the Bible, but an examination of the clergy in that 
book would disclose fearful and wonderful conditions. It has 
fallen to the level of the motto-book, from which suitable pas- 
sages may be selected to place at the beginning of sermons. 
The real cause of this, however, may be that an increasing 
number of ministers do not believe the Bible as the people 
understand believing it.” 


Iv Is A PITY THAT SO OFTEN THE PREACHER’S PULPIT WORK 
must have an insufficient share of his time and strength. Prob- 
ably in many cases the preacher is hardly to blame. The fault 
then lies with the churches, in part at least, for they compel 
the pastor to take the responsibility for and the lead in, many 
things that the church as such should have charge of. Still, 
the minister of a church large enough to require all his time too 
often allows outside matters to intrude upon the work of his 
own parish and the time that belongs to the sermon. One of 
the things which made Dr. Jowett a mighty preacher was, that 
he would not permit his preaching to suffer through other en- 
gagements and interests. In a character sketch a writer in The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly makes this comment on the way 
the great preacher guarded his pulpit: 


“Not a little of Jowett’s strength is to be put down to 
the fact, already alluded to, that with him the pulpit had no 
rival, ‘I love my calling,’ he told the students of Yale in 
the opening words of his lectures on preaching; ‘I am conscious 
of no distractions in the shape of any competitors for my 
strength and allegiance. I have had but one passion, and I 
have lived for it—the absorbingly arduous yet glorious work 
of proclaiming the grace and love of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.’ One of the gravest perils which beset the min- 
istry of America, he thought, is its ‘restless scattering of 
energies over an amazing multiplicity of interests.’ All his 
life Jowett kept his feet out of that net. Indeed, there were 
those who sometimes felt that he interpreted his commission 
as a minister too narrowly. But Jowett knew what he was 
about. During his years as a student in Edinburgh he had 
come, like so many others of that day, under the influence of 
Alexander Whyte, and Whyte was never weary of proclaim- 
ing that the pulpit is ‘a jealous mistress’ who will brook no 
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rival. And all his ministry through, the pulpit was Jowett’s 
first and only love.” 


THERE ARE NOT TOO MANY SUNDAYS, BUT THERE ARE TOO 
many kinds of Sundays. It seems to be the fad to appoint days 
for this and that, and religious and benevolent organizations 
appeal to the churches to designate such and such Sundays for 
the presentation of their claims. The difficulty is not that 
people are asked to give too much, but that they are asked 
too often to give. The money that American church members 
spend in Sunday automobile trips in a single summer would 
pay the entire annual expense of a number of these needy 
societies. But the people become hardened by too frequent 
calls for support. Some better way should be found than these 
demands upon ministers for part of the Sunday morning wor- 
ship hour. One harried pastor wrote to the Reformed Church 
Messenger: 

“Within the last two months requests have come to me to 
observe Hospital Sunday, World Court Sunday, Red Cross 
Sunday, Education Sunday, Father and Son Sunday, Tuber- 
culosis Sunday, Golden Rule Sunday, Home Mission Sunday, 
Church Paper Sunday, Bible Sunday. In that same period of 
time appeals for funds have come to me for Home Missions, 
Japanese Earthquake Relief, local Old Folks’ Home, local 
Hospitals, local Children’s Home, Bible Society, German C. E. 
Societies, Ministerial Relief, Near East Relief, etc. Meanwhile, 
our Home and Foreign Mission apportionments have doubled, 
and the growth of our own work has been handicapped for 
seven years for lack of an adequate church building, which we 
could not yet afford to build, as our people are of the working 
class. ; 

“Now I realize full well that these are all worthy causes. 
Interest must be aroused and funds must be raised; but where 
shall we draw the line? What shall we ministers emphasize, and 
what shall we neglect? When shall we find opportunity to 
preach that series of sermons on prayer, and to discuss some 
of the other spiritual problems that perplex our people?” 


Ficurres MAY NOT LIE, BUT THE TROUBLE IS, THAT THEY OFTEN 
do not tell the whole truth. Statistics are exceedingly valuable 
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in the region of exact facts and where they cover the essen- 
tials of any question in hand. But there are many places where 
figures mislead because they are relied upon to tell the whole 
story, when they may actually obscure the real truth. Take 
church statistics. Reports of the activities of individual 
churches and of denominations would frequently make it ap- 
pear that the effectiveness of the church is to be reckoned 
exactly as is that of a business enterprise. We all really know 
better; nevertheless we are deceived by appearances. The 
Christian Century has made some sensible remarks on this very 
point: 

“Volumes of statistics have been read in annual meetings 
of churches during the past few weeks. The usual effect is that 
congregations are either depressed or exalted by the figures 
which they have heard. If the figuring is done by an optimist, 
there has been a glorious year. But the church pessimist may 
have taken a hand in things. Then the ship of Zion is going 
on the rocks. Among the sociologists there is a growing sense 
of the inadequacy of the statistical method of studying society. 
Statistics may show, for instance, that large numbers of 
negroes have moved from southern plantations to northern 
cities. But it takes the study of individual cases to learn 
the inner motives that produced this change. A naive faith in 
statistics would lead to the supposition that blind economic 
forces had been at work. But the human soul has mixed 
motives. The matter is not so simple as the statisticians would 
have us believe. The same is true in churches. - There are 
successful churches where the statistics are all wrong. The 
congregation that holds on stubbornly doing its work in a 
decadent section of the city will perhaps show a declining 
membership and a deficit in the budget even though its service 
has been of a high order. On the other hand a very stupid 
administration of a church in a good suburb may show ‘re- 
sults’ that the statisticians proclaim as evidence of great 


progress. There is no human measuring stick for the progress 
of the churches.” 


THE CONTINUED REPORTS OF THE PRIVATIONS SUFFERED BY 
people of the professional classes in Europe are most depress- 
ing. When we come to realize—as American has not yet done— 
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the meaning of all this on the religious, moral, and intellectual 
state of the next and later generations, and hence on civiliza- 
tion, the prospect is not short of alarming. We are not so iso- 
lated over here as we sometimes imagine. Even partial religious 
breakdown and educational collapse on that continent which 
cradled modern civilization must be profoundly felt here and 
throughout the world. Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich, American 
representative of the Central Bureau for Relief of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Europe, has drawn a vivid picture of mat- 
ters there as they directly affect the future of Protestantism. 
Here are several of his significant statements: 


“Certain perils of Europe today everyone understands— 
the perils of hunger, of revolution, of war. But another peril, 
of central significance for the future of the nations, America 
at least seems not yet fully to appreciate. This is the peril, 
over wide regions of the Continent, of the decline and even 
of the extinction of Protestant religious institutions. Parallel 
with the danger of under-nourished bodies goes the graver 
danger of starved souls. 

“At the moment but five countries on the continent, with 
15,000,000 Protestant adherents, are able to give help, while 
the evangelical elements in fifteen countries, numbering 
50,000,000 souls, are in greater or less distress.” 

“And in almost every country of central and eastern 
Europe the depreciation of the currency has wrought pitiful 
havoc among Christian institutions. Endowments of hospitals, 
- orphanages, deaconesses’ schools have shrunk to nothing, and 
such institutions are closing by scores. The cost of printing 
has become prohibitive, so that in one country alone three 
hundred religious publications have been suspended. Pastors’ 
salaries have been reduced in some countries to two dollars 
per month, and hundreds of them are working long hours in 
the fields, or in the mines, or in factories, to keep body and 
soul together, able only to give the left-overs of their time 
to their chosen work of the pastoral care of a people as poor 
as themselves. Pastors’ widows and retired pastors are quietly 
starving. Among such people ‘there is a silent dying,’ writes 
one careful observer.” 

“It is true that out of these much tried regions many 
instances come to us of heroic faith and loyalty, of well- 
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directed and earnest efforts, especially among the young, to 
remake all life on a nobler and more Christian pattern, but the 
material hindrances and handicaps with which such brave souls 
are contending are almost insurmountable. 

“When a pastor who would gain inspiration from what 
he can learn of Christian achievements in other lands finds 
that the postage on a single letter costs almost a day’s salary, 
when books and periodicals are too costly to be thought of, 
when he sees his children pale with hunger and cannot feed 
them, how can he work with effect?” 


‘THE WORLD WANTS PEACE, BUT IS THE WORLD AT THIS HOUR 
capable of maintaining peace? The League of Nations has 
held a large place in the thinking of England and America, 
and the hopes of many, that there may never be another great 
war, are based largely on their faith in this new institution 
among nations. But unfortunately this faith is shared only 
to a slight degree by the nations of continental Europe, the 
region whence arise the greatest dangers to world peace. 
Several things witness to their attitude. 

In the first place, the nations of the Continent have re- 
turned to old-fashioned diplomacy and to that type of alliance 
and agreement which has ever fomented suspicion and strife. 
Again, preparation for war not only goes on, but such great 


strides have been made in devices and methods that the next © 


war will be fought with vastly more destructive weapons than 
was the last one. Sir Phillip Gibbs has recently, in-The Satur- 


day Evening Post, sought to warn us of the collossal scale on — 


which lives of noncombatants will be wiped out if the newest 
military weapons are ever used. 

It is depressing to contemplate such possibilities, but it 
is not prudent to ignore the warnings seen in such facts as 
the ablest observers are calling attention to. We must pray 
and work that civilization may be spared a suicidal conflict, 
but we must face the reality that inter-racial and inter- 
national rivalry, jealousy, suspicion, and hatred have placed 
beneath the present social structure of mankind an explosive 
mine of undreamed of potentiality. In The American Review 
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of Reviews Mr. Frank H. Simonds has recently been pointing 
out the evidences of the instability of European peace, and 
after he has noted the significant drawing together of 
Italy and Spain to check French power on the Mediterranean, 
he cites several instances where the League of Nations has 
failed to prevent the clash of arms, and then proceeds: 


“Accordingly, those European nations which felt their 
security in doubt turned their backs squarely upon Geneva 
and set about constructing a series of military alliances which 
alone could insure them military aid in the face of dangers 
which seemed to them imminent or eventual. Such an alliance 
was the Little Entente, which undertook to combine the Czech, 
Rumanian and Southern Slav military resources against any 
challenge to the territorial adjustments in the Danube Valley, 
whether coming from Hungary or Bulgaria. Combined, the 
armies of these three States would possess a force beyond the 
resources of Bulgaria and Hungary, separately or together, 
to challenge. 

“Poland, having barely escaped annihilation at Russian 
hands and still menaced with a later Russian attempt to abol- 
ish the terms of the Treaty of Riga which gave Poland a 
viable eastern frontier, and Rumania, with her title to Bes- 
sarabia still challenged in Moscow, presently made an agree- 
ment by which the armies of both countries would act together 
in the face of any Russian attack upon either. 

“Belgium, on her side, made an agreement with France by 
which, in certain exigencies, their armies would act together. 
Such codperation was of course assured in case of a German 
violation of the terms of the treaty which covered the Rhine 
frontier. In a word, the Belgians and the French united their 
armies in the face of any new German attack, Belgium 
definitely breaking with all her old policy of guaranteed 
neutrality which had broken down in 1914. 

“In the same sense there were gradually framed the series 
of treaties uniting France to Poland and to the Little Entente, 
culminating in the Czech treaty of recent date which I have 
just considered. Now the significance of all this lies in the 
fact that the Continental nations which had been concerned 
in the war on the Allied side or had been liberated as a result 
of the war, without exception indicated their complete lack of 
confidence in the League of Nations as a means of guarantee- 
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ing world peace, and turned to that system of alliances which 
had existed before the war, was held by some to be responsible 
for the conflict, and to eliminate which had been the chief 
objective of Mr. Wilson at Paris. 

“To-day a League of Nations dominates Europe, but its 
headquarters are at Paris and not at Geneva. It rests upon 
a series of agreements signed by six nations, all of whom feel 
that the status quo in Europe, which is satisfactory to them, 
is in danger. It pledges these nations to defend that status 
quo and it provides for the defense standing armies number- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 trained men. These nations are certainly 
loosely united, but there is a very considerable community of 
interest and there is absolute agreement in principle as to the 
matter of the maintenance of standing armies and the value 
of special alliances. 

“Each of these six nations is represented in the League 
of Nations at Geneva, each of them participates in the de- 
bates, but no one of them is prepared to risk its own security 
upon the adequacy of any League decision or action. More- 
over, two other great nations, Russia and Germany, are not 
only not members of the League, but show unmistakably that 
they share the view of six nations just cited as to the 
importance of force, of iarmies and alliances, and reject that 
of British and American champions of the League of Nations.” 


AMERICANS, ESPECIALLY New YORKERS, ARE PROUD OF THE 
bigness of our metropolis, but if its foreign population were 
to vanish in one night and none but citizens of American an- 
cestry remain, the latter would have a rather lonely and quiet 
time of it when day came. In some parts of the city it is the 
exception to hear English spoken without foreign accent, by 
those who speak it at all. The Churchman gives this summary 
of the New York churches using foreign languages in their 
worship: 

“About 35 foreign languages are spoken in the streets of 
New York City. Of these tongues, 30 are used in worship in 
more than 200 churches, viz.: 62 Lutheran, 58 Roman Cath- 
olic, 21 Methodist, 20 Baptist, 18 Reformed, 15 Presbyterian, 
5 Episcopal, 5 Congregational, 4 Greek Catholic, 2 Evan- 
gelical, 1 Christian Science and 1 Swedenborgian. German is 
predominant in 77 churches, Italian in 36, Swedish in 28, Nor- 
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wegian in 11, Danish in 3, Polish in 8, Dutch in 6, French in 
5, Magyar in 4, Czech (Bohemian) in 4, Finnish in 3, Lettish 
in 3, Slovak in 3, Chinese in 2, Syrian in 2, Spanish in 2, 
Russian in 1, Armenian in 1 and Greek in 1.” 


FRoM THE VERY BEGINNING THIS COUNTRY WAS CHARACTERIZED 
by its distinct spiritual heritage. This has been the priceless 
treasure of our people from the days of the colonists who fled 
from religious oppression abroad to a land where, in freedom 
and peace, they might serve God in ways their consciences ap- 
proved. They were overwhelmingly Christian and Protestant, 
and it was inevitable that the nation which emerged from the 
American colonial period should bear a Protestant stamp. Yet 
we find that, where our foreign populations are largest, not 
only has our American spirit failed to permeate and change 
them, but they deride and steadily seek to undermine our insti- 
tutions. 

In The World’s Work, Gino Speranza has recently taken 
up the question of the influence of our great foreign influx 
upon the spiritual life of the country. It becomes daily more 
apparent that the sort of oppression which drove our fore- 
fathers out of Europe has followed, generations later in types 
of immigration hostile to colonial ideals, to vex their descend- 
ants and to thwart the progress, or even terminate the existence, 
of those free institutions which they erected at the cost of so 
much sacrifice, toil, and prayer. Some of the most significant 
facts of our present situation are thus indicated by the writer 
mentioned : 

“This difference on the cultural side (more profoundly 
than on the religious side) between Latin and Anglo-Saxon 
is still a basis of struggle, a struggle which has been made 
more visible to us, as well as more acute for us, by the inflow 
into this country, especially since about 1840, of vast masses 
of immigrants belonging to civilizations whose determining 
spiritual character has been either non-Christian or non- 
Protestant. These have introduced a distinct element of dis- 
rupting alienage into the spiritual union of the democracy, 
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into the determining Christian and Protestant character of 
American civilization.” 

“Tt is no longer the opinions, judicial or otherwise, of 
our most exalted judges or of our most distinguished histo- 
rians, that should be the guide of the American people, but the 
distinguos and demagogic interpretations of our new stock 
moral and intellectual masters. If a justice of the United 
States Supreme Court dares express the opinion that this is 
a Christian country, there arises one of the leading constitu- 
tional lawyers of American Jewry to tell us that that was an 
obiter dictwm and that ours is not a Christian government. 
Though a great American judge like Story and a great teacher 
of our jurisprudence like Dwight tell us that Christianity is 
a part of the Common Law of the State, as is shown ‘by the 
administration of oaths in courts of justice * * * in the 
observance of Sunday * * * and in the legal principles 
which control a parent in the education of his children,’ Israel- 
itic-American jurists correct our national error in the follow- 
ing language: ‘The fact that oaths are administered to wit- 
nesses, that the hollow mockery is pursued of opening de- 
liberative assemblies and conventions with prayer, that wills 
begin with the absurd phrase, “In the name of God,” that 
gigantic missionary associations are in operation to establish 
Christian missions in every quarter of the globe,’ affords no 
‘valid proof’ that our is a Christian nation. 

‘So it has come to pass that it is perfectly ‘tolerant’ for 
‘Russian-Americans’ or ‘Italian-Americans’ to write the most 
atrocious falsehoods about the character and religion of the 
Puritans, but it has been ‘bigotry’ for the Government of the 
United States to ask an arriving alien if he is a Jew or a 
Gentile. We have not been permitted by an aggressive, cul- 
turally alien minority to make the national census helpful and 
scientific as an ethnological as well as a statistical and social 
survey, of the racial elements of the nation; and we have been 
so cowed by the ‘threats’ of our alien-minded political con- 
stituencies that the Government experts, who calculated the 
percentages of races and nationalities upon which the ‘Quota 
Law’ was applied, have deemed it advisable not to make their 
proceedings public. 

“Nothing, however, has shown more dramatically the ef- 
fects of such spiritual alienage upon the national life than the 
campaign undertaken by Israelitic Americans and Romanist 
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Americans to eliminate the Bible from the American pubilc 
school. Despite historic and spiritual antagonisms of cen- 
turies, these distinct racial and cultural stocks have actually 
merged and united along their one common line of dissent— 
their common opposition to a distinctly national and American 
spiritual possession. For the Bible in the American public 
school has been, both historically and spiritually, as much the 
symbol of self-government and of the national conscience as the 
American Flag. It has been, in every intimate sense, as much 
a charter of American liberties as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is true that the courts have sustained such a 
campaign, as they should as a matter of law. But before the 
greater tribunal of the conscience of the nation—before those 
Americans for whom democracy is a spirit—those American 
Israelites and American Romanists have established their 
spiritual alienage. Has there been a single organization among 
them—social, educational, or ‘patriotic’-—to raise a voice of 
protest against such a spiritually un-American campaign? 
What leader among them in the philanthropic, political, his- 
torical, or religious fields has spoken a public word of dissent? 
Who among them went on record with at least a word of 
moral revolt when, in Catholic New Orleans, the Bible was 
legally barred from those splendid schools which J ohn McDon- 
ough founded and endowed with his private fortune, and gave 
to the people, on condition that the Book of Books of the 
founders of the Republic should be daily read in them!” 


“CRIME IS ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING INDUSTRIES, AN INDUSTRY 
that imposes its heavy burden upon each of us,” says Newman 
Levy in The Saturday Evening Post. He then quotes the 
figures given by the chairman of the National Surety Com- 
pany to show that bandits, thieves, embezzlers, fraudulent 
bankrupts, credit swindlers, makers of bad checks, forgers, 
check raisers, and others in dishonest transactions cost this 
country annually two and three-quarters billions of dollars— 
and this does not include graft and bootlegging. He then pro- 
ceeds to show that one of the major reasons for such a state 
of affairs lies in our singularly ineffectual administration of 
law: 

“Statistics show that there is more crime in the United 
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States, in proportion to its population, than in any other 
civilized country on the face of the globe. It also appears to 
be the fact that criminal law is less effective in punishing and 
suppressing crime in the United States than elsewhere. A 
special committee, headed by former Governor Charles S. 
Whitman, of New York, was appointed by the American Bar 
Association to investigate the administration of criminal law 
in this country and to study conditions abroad. The following 
figures from the committee’s report are enlightening. 

‘“‘*There occurred seventeen so-called murders in London 
last year. Of these, three were committed by unfortunate 
girls who killed their newborn offspring; three by men who, 
in the attempt ‘to commit suicide by the use of illuminating 
gas, caused the death of a child or other member of the family; 
two by insane persons; and nine by persons actuated by deeper 
guilt. In other words, there were only nine cases in the city of 
London last year where a trial for murder in the first degree 
could properly ensue. There was not an unsolved murder in 
London last year [Italics ours]. During 1921 there were 260 
murders in New York and 137 in Chicago. Throughout all 
England and Wales in 1921 there were 63 murders. 

“<In 1919 in New York County alone there were six con- 
victions of murder in the first degree. In all of these cases the 
death penalty was imposed. Of the six convicted one was 
subsequently executed, two were subsequently declared insane, 
two sentences were commuted by the governor, one conviction 
was reversed, defendant afterwards discharged. 

“In 1920 in New York County there was one conviction 
of murder in the first degree. 

“In 1921 in New York County there were three convic- 
tions of murder in the first degree.’ 

“These are disquieting figures. They are depressing to 
every loyal American who takes pride in the efficiency of our 
institutions. Out of all the murders committed in New York 
County, in 1919, only one person paid the highest penalty for 
his crime. Just a few more figures from the same report: 

“In 1921 in all England and Wales 113 defendants were 
put on trial for burglary and 105 convicted. Although the 
ratio of convictions in New York City is larger than in most 
of the other large cities in the United States, the record 
shows that in New York County, in 1921, there were 2660 
burglaries reported, that there were 565 charged with burglary 
indicted and that there were 349 found guilty.’ ” 
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“Our criminal procedure is too technical, too involved, too 
intricate and too slow. A famous criminal lawyer once said, 
‘Delay is the best witness for the defense.’ Every adjourn- 
ment in a criminal case weakens the force of the prosecution 
and increases the chances of the defendant to escape punish- 
ment. Though no one urges that our criminal courts should 
be stampeded into departing from the orderly dignified admin- 
istration of law, it must be apparent that the tardiness of our 
procedure not only creates a disrespect for the law but often 
serves to defeat justice. 

“In an important criminal case in New York, taking a 
week or more ‘to try, it is not unusual for defendant’s counsel 
to take a thousand or more objections to the rulings of the 
court. Each one of these objections thereupon becomes a poten- 
tial ground for reversal by an appellate court, and, of course, 
a potential cause of further delay. It is true that our higher 
courts have tended in recent years to disregard technical 
errors, but in a trial lasting several weeks a judge would 
have to be superhuman not to fall into some substantial error. 
In England objections during the course of a trial are practi- 
cally unheard of.” 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND STUDENTS OF BIOLOGY GENER- 
ally are awakening to the singular dilemma with which the 
advance in medical science has confronted civilized peoples. 
Owing to the increased knowledge and skill of the physician 
and surgeon and to the modern facilities placed at their com- 
mand, multitudes of the weak and unfit now reach maturity 
and even advanced age, who under old conditions would have 
perished. The unfortunate side of this, from the standpoint 
of society, is that these unfortunates live to propagate their 
own deficient kind. That is, what is a boon to the individual 
becomes an injury to his race. The problem now is, how to 
prevent this continuation of generations of weak and dis- 
eased. That the whole question is not a trivial one is shown 
by Albert Edward Wiggam, an authority on heredity, in an 
article written for Strength, from which were taken these state- 
ments : 

“Barbarism is the only process by which men have ever 
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progressed in their natural inborn strength of body and mind; 
and civilization is the only process by which mankind has 
ever grown organically weaker. Civilization is thus the most 
dangerous enterprise upon which man has ever set out. In 
the days of his savage state, nature was looking day and night 
for the weak spot in every man’s armor, and without mercy 
took her toll. 

“But what happens when men become civilized? I can 
best answer this question in ‘the words of Prof. Karl Pearson, 
who said to the British Medical Association: ‘You are enabling 
the deformed to live, the blind to see, the weakling to survive. 
In our institutions we provide for the deaf-mute, the blind, the 
cripple, and render it relatively easy for the degenerate to 
mate and leave their like. In the old days, the hand of nature 
fell heavily on the unfit.. There were no doctors to enable them 
to limp through life, no charities to take their offspring or 
provide for their own necessities. 

“To the honor of the medical profession, to the credit 
of our social instincts, be it said, we have largely stopt all 
this. We have held out a helping hand to the weak, but at the 
same time we have, to a large extent, suspended the automatic 
action whereby a race progressed mentally and physically. 

“ “What will happen if, by increased medical skill and by 
increased State support and private charity, we enable the 
weaklings to survive and propagate their kind? Why, un- 
doubtedly we shall have a weaker race.’ 

“We are anti-Burbanking the human race at every point. 
Burbank selects his best specimens for parents. There is no 
mystery about it. Farmers have done this ever since Eden. 
But in the human family, when civilized, we select our worst.” 

“If space permitted, I should like to go on and show other 
agencies at work tending to weaken the race through civiliza- 
tion. It is commonly believed that luxury in itself weakens the 
race. This is not true. It was not the luxurious soil which 
weakened the farmer’s potatoes in any direct way. It was 
solely because the luxury of the fine soil enabled the little 
potatoes to survive, and he foolishly saved all alike for seed. 
We do the same thing. But luxury works a further disaster 
in the human family which it does not work upon plants and 
animals. It sets up among the successful families—the ones 
who create the wealth and luxury, the inventions and institu- 
tions—social and political ambitions which they can not sat- 
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isfy and, at the same time, rear their share of the nation’s 
children. In this way the race dies constantly at the top and 
breeds constantly from the bottom.” 


THE VERY ATTITUDE OF THE MIND IN PRAYER FOR DIVINE AID 
in time of serious illness is beyond question favorable to the 
patient on purely natural grounds, but that is no reason for 
the surrender of prayer to the psychologist, as something 
wholely natural in its functioning. It has its divine side. Phy- 
sicians and psychologists are not unwilling to testify to the 
beneficial effects of the subjective side of prayer, its quieting, 
comforting, and encouraging power, and thousands of good 
Christians, including some physicians, see in its results the 
answer of the divine Father to the trusting appeal for life and 
health. Dr. Arthur H. Goodenough contributed an article to 
The Christian Advocate lately upon Religion and Health, and 
included in it the testimony of physicians to both views of the 
efficacy of prayer in cases of illness, and we repeat their words 
here: 


“A conference of physicians, all of them specialists, was 
held in Leicester, England, some years ago. It was a notable 
gathering. I believe it was the first of its kind. Many such 
have been held since then. The trained ability and the highest 
scientific knowledge of that day were represented there. The 
utterances of some of the speakers produced a sensation. They 
were new and unexpected. 

“Dr. Hyslop, superintendent of Bethlehem Royal Hospi- 
tal, London, England, known the world over as a specialist in 
nervous and functional troubles, was one of the speakers. Let 
me repeat one thing he said in support of what I have to say. 
He said: ‘Of all hygienic measures to counteract disturbed 
sleep, depression of spirits and all the miserable sequels of a 
disturbed mind I would undoubtedly give the first place to the 
simply habit of prayer.’ The statement was laughed at by 
many at that time. No person with the slightest knowledge of 
current thought would laugh at it today. No authority has 
ever questioned that statemen we : 

“Dr. Richard S. Cabot of Boston is known in this and 
other lands as a great physician. He is a member of the staff 
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of the Massachusetts General Hospital. He was recently in- 
terviewed on this subject. His interviewer reports him as 
saying: ‘I believe that prayer does cure disease. Healing 
comes to some individuals directly through prayer, I am sure. 
I use it in my practice and rely on it today more often than 
on medicine. I believe that prayer is a contributing factor in 
the victory over disease. If I had no material means ait hand 
I should use prayer alone, with confidence that it would work 
the cure, if recovery were in conformity with God’s will, and 
when prayer has thus been made a factor in recovery I believe 
it is through direct action on the part of God.’ ” 


A GREAT SCHOLAR Is ONE WHO DOES MORE THAN MASTER AND 
apply the facts of his subject; he enters into its spirit and in 
turn inspires others by his very enthusiasm. American classi- 
cal learning lost a man of this type in Professor Basil L. Gil- 
dersleeve, who died lately at an advanced age. He was one 
of those who remind us that interest in the classic languages 
may still exist, even in twentieth century America, and that 
true culture cannot content itself with mere vocational educa- 
tion, but must learn to breathe the very atmosphere of lofty 
minds of whatever age. The Outlook has said of his mastery 
of his field and his character as a teacher: 


“Basil Gildersleeve made these ancient tongues alive be- 
cause they were alive to him. They lived with him. He did not 
think so much concerning Greek and Latin as he actually 
thought in Greek and Lattin. He achieved thealmost impossible 
feat of bringing to his pupils at Johns Hopkins a deep appre- 
ciation of the literatures he loved in the natural languages of 
those literatures. 

“Dr. Gildersleeve, then, may well for many years stand 
out as a fine exemplar of American scholarship at its best, as 
the author of excellent text-books, as the founder and editor 
of the ‘American Journal of Philology,’ as the writer of a 
matchless study of the odes of Pindar, as the recipient of many 
scholastic degrees and honors. But it is likely that much 
longer will last his memory as one who breathed a spirit of life 
into the great literatures of Greece and Rome and made them 
really significant to others as they were significant to him.” 
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BOOKS 
An Unpesicnep Trinoey ? 


It is an interesting coincidence that three books, coming to 
the reviewer’s desk practically at the same time, when placed 
side by side in the proper order, form a connected and pro- 
gressive series. 
The first volume, by Professor Moore of Harvard Univer- 
sity, contains the Morse Lectures at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York for the year 1922, substantially as delivered. 
The subject of the published book is, The Birth and Growth 
of Religion. It contains eight chapters, four of which are de- 
voted to what are usually known as primitive religions, the 
remaining four dealing with the ideas and practices of what 
the author terms the religions of higher civilizations. The 
discussion is topical rather than systematic; that is, the author 
deals with ruling ideas and principles as illustrated in the 
various religious systems rather than with the systems them- 
selves as historic entities. For example, the last two chapters 
are taken up with the idea of salvation. The seventh chapter 
deals with Ways of Salvation, while the eighth and conclud- 
ing one is a discussion of Salvation, Religion and Philosophy. 
In so compact a discussion, in which practically the whole 
field of religion is covered ‘in less than two hundred pages, this 
method of choosing a succession of themes which are illustrated 
in various ways by apposite references has a distinct ad- 
vantage. It is a great economy of time and space to be able 
to select from a given religion, which may have a long and 

1The Birth and Growth of Religion. By George Foot Moore, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion in Harvard University. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923. Pp. x+178. bs 

The Semitic Religions: Hebrew, Jewish, Christian, Moslem. By 
David M. Kay, D. S. 0., D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
Languages in St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1923. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi1-+208. 

Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy. A Study in 


Social Psychology. By William Adams Brown, Ph. D., D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. xIv-+223. 
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complicated history, just those items which illustrate a given 
point. It is also an exceedingly dangerous method, for it not 
only leads to a treatment which really consists of a catena of 
generalizations, but also places the reader who is not also a 
specialist at the mercy of the writer, inasmuch as these gen- 
eralizations are almost entirely without citations, and, there- 
fore, rest upon the author’s sole authority. It may be de- 
scribed, therefore, except perhaps for its brevity, as a book 
of comparative dogmatics. This word is not used in an of- 
fensive sense, but is accurately descriptive. It is not an argu- 
ment, but an unbroken ‘series of affirmations. There are 
almost no footnotes. If I am not mistaken, there are just two 
in the entire book, and one of these is explanatory of the 
author’s meaning in the text. If one wishes to quarrel with the 
author’s statements, this can be accomplished only by oppos- 
ing opinion to opinion or by citing evidence which is obtain- 
able only outside the discussion. 

On the other hand, the book is certainly the acme of dis- 
passionate discussion. The text flows on with the smoothness 
of a river entirely at home in its bed and unvexed by obstacles 
of any sort. There are no difficulties resolved, no differences 
of opinion referred to as to various judgments made, no prob- 
lems of interpretation suggested. There is no hint of antagon- 
ism anywhere, almost no expression of subjective opinion or of 
choice between clashing views, and not a touch of flame on any 
page. 

It is calm, almost uncannily objective, and discursive from 
beginning to end. There is little if anything new in the book. 
It is conventionalized throughout in accordance with the pre- 
vailing modern evolutionary view of the rise and development 
of religion. If there is any exception to what I have been 
saying as to what seems to me the almost total lack of novelty 
which marks the entire discussion, it is to be found in the 
seventh chapter, where Zoroastrianism is discussed. Here, the 
author seems to recognize the fact that religion may advance 
by a process other than that of unfolding; for he looks upon 
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the reform introduced by Zoroaster as involving something 
like an almost complete break with the past (see p. 128). 

His treatment of Christianity seems to be far less satis- 
factory. According to his summary: “Historical Christianity 
is therefore a cord of three strands, Jewish ethical monothe- 
ism; Hellenistic soteriology, profoundly modified by the Jew- 
ish element; and Greek philosophy, which not only constituted 
the formal principle of Christian theology but made large 
contributions to the material element” (p. 178). In so far as 
this interpretation is pushed back into the New Testament and 
applied to the apostolic teaching concerning Christ, I con- 
sider it in a large measure untrue. (I raise the question be- 
cause Professor Moore does not draw his lines very sharply. 
See p. 176 f.) It certainly does scant justice to the creative 
originality either of Jesus or of His interpreters. 

The book is not without great value, though as I have said, 
it is to be taken as I have indicated as an individual pronounce- 
ment which does not furnish an apparatus of criticism by 
which it can be checked up; it represents wide reading and a 
thorough assimilation of an immense body of data. It is easy 
reading, and will give one a very comprehensive view of what 
contemporary scientific students think of the history of 
religions. (I am not given to pronouncing anathemas, but I 
should like to be able to say something at once adequate and 


- canonical about the crime of publishing serious books like this 


with no index.) 

The second book of our fortuitously constructed series is 
entitled, The Semitic Religions, and was delivered as the 
twenty-second series of Croall Lectures at St. Giles Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, early in 1923 by Dr. David M. Kay, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, University of St. Andrews. The Semitic Religions are, of 
course, Hebrew, Jewish, Christian, Moslem. The relationship 
of this discussion to that of Professor Moore will be seen at 
a glance when I say that Professor Kay covers in about ten 
pages the subject of primitive religions, to which Professor 
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Moore devotes one-half of his book, and considers the religions 
just named in the rest of his two hundred and six pages. The 
discussion of the Hebrew religion falls into three divisions: 
Primitive and Prophetic, From Cyrus to Vespasian (530 B. c.- 
10 a.p.), and Judaism, each having a lecture to itself, while 
the other three religions each occupy one lecture. The work is 
concluded by a final lecture on the Heritage and Obligation of 
Semitic Religion. 

No discussion of Hebrew religious ideas which relates itself 
in any definite way to the sources could possibly ignore the 
questions which have been raised concerning the earlier books 
of the Old Testament. Professor Kay deals with this problem 
in summary fashion in his first lecture. Here are his exact 
words: 


“Hence the Bible begins by offering to intelligence a sur- 
vey of the visible world and defining man’s place in it. What 
has been placed first in the Bible, however, is one of the latest 
results of Hebrew reflection. Hebrew religion was not created 
out of nothing. The experience of a thousand years is mirrored 
in the Old Testament; and the raw material can be detected 
out of which prophets, priests, and poets moulded their 
spiritual experience. The Hebrew Bible is not arranged ac- 
cording to the order in which its several books were produced. 
From Creation to the year 562 B.c. is comprised in the sec- 
tion which now begins with Genesis and ends with 2 Kings. 
The Chronicler goes back again to Adam and gives a dupli- 
cate version of the same period, omitting what does not inter- 
est him, and magnifying the place in history of the institutions 
and ceremonial in which he is supremely concerned. The five 
Mosaic books are composed of codes of law, which have been 
revised and re-edited more than once; and the pervasive 
scheme of the Pentateuch comes from the age of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, about 450 s.c. Careful study of the Bible has 
succeeded in connecting the several documents with the age in 
which they originated, and is thus enabled to perceive how 
the life and the literature were connected. Hebrew religion 
had discovered its greatest verities long before it began to 
speculate on pre-human and prehistoric conditions; and the 
message of the prophets does not depend on any particular 
theory of the remote past. The rise and growth of Israel’s 
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beliefs can be best understood by following the course of events 
in time, rather than by carrying back the reflections of the 
later wisdom into primordial origins.” (P. 10. Cf. fuller 
statements, p. 23 f.) 


There is a bone of contention in almost every line of this 
paragraph, but I have quoted it at length, not to “pick” these 
bones with the author, but to provide a setting for the state- 
ment of a very interesting and suggestive fact. That fact is, 
that in his hands this critical readjustment is made the ac- 
companiment of a consistent and thoroughgoing emphasis upon 
the truth of revelation in the Old Testament. This critical 
analysis, which seems to many of us subversive of traditional 
values, is in this particular instance neither the instrument nor 
the result of an anti-supernaturalistic bias of mind. The 
author says: “It is clear that the prophets are the creators of 
Israel’s religion” (p. 21). In answer to the question, “Com- 
pared with the history of religion in general, is there anything 
distinctive in these earliest Hebrew Scriptures?” (p. 26), he 
then goes on to say: “These earliest parts of the Hebrew 
Bible have left polytheism far behind” (p. 27). Then he says 
of the great prophets: 

“These men faced and conquered the terrors that haunted 


human life, the morbid fancies of men’s hearts, the demons 
and spirits, the crowd of false gods. They raised human 


- nature to a higher level; it is to them that we owe the axioms 


of sound religion.” (P. 27 f.) 


This high view of God and human life is traceable back to 
Moses, for “Long ago their fathers had spoken of Him as El 
Shaddai, and also as Elohim; but since Moses had been told 
the real name, they had abandoned anonymous Divinity and 
had recognized only JHVH as true God” (p. 28). But this 
conviction does not come to the prophets through argument 
or by reason, but “in contact with the Spirit of God” (p. 29). 
The point to be recognized here is, that, while we may reason- 
ably disagree with the critical views accepted by Dr. Kay— 
as the writer of this review certainly does, we should also recog- 
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nize that such criticism is quite consistent, or is so regarded 
by its advocates, with a thoroughgoing acceptance of a super- 
natural element of true revelation in the Old Testament. And 
this means also that the assault upon the revolutional valua- 
tion of the Old Testament, which was launched in the name of 
criticism, has failed. As Dr. Orr said many years ago: “There 
is a growing acknowledgment among the critics of the most 
advanced school that, date the books when we may, the religion 
can only be explained by Revelation” (The Christian View of 
God and the World, second ed., p. 430). 

I have left myself scant space for a discussion of the 
main body of this book. I shall content myself with a single 
specific observation and a few lines of generalization. What 
I failed to find in Dr. Moore’s treatment of Christianity, an 
adequate sense of the creative originality of Christ, I find in 
Doctor Kay’s more satisfying treatment. With a broad char- 
ity for other faiths—extended in generous measure even to 
Islam, for he couples Mohammed with the Old Testament 
prophets, which I could not do—Dr. Kay has a keen insight 
into the unique significance of Christ and Christianity. He 
Says: 

“The Christianity which prevailed against the wit and 
wealth, the learning and martial power of the Roman Empire, 
did not come into being without an efficient Creator. In look- 
ing at Christianity as one of the Semitic religions, it is not 
possible to explain to those of other faiths all that the dis- 
ciples of Christ acknowledged in His personality. What can 
be done is to estimate the effects of His work on the history 
of mankind. Though the form of some of His utterances may 
find parallels in older books, though there were pre-existing 
materials of human thought, language, and custom, the crea- 
tive spirit which called the new faith into being was His alone. 
The axioms of geometry have a validity which is independent 
of the character of Euclid; but Christianity cannot be 
severed from the Personality of Christ. His teaching would 
have had no effect if His words had been spoken by Herod or 
Pontius Pilate, by Shammai or Caiaphas; for the lives of these 
men were such as to falsify the evangelic temperament. He 
wrote no book; He appealed neither to visions nor to the mes- 
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sage of an angel. In His own Name and by the unique author- 
ity of His own Personality, He created the Church.” (P. 
121 f.) 

Due consideration being given to its brevity, Dr. Kay’s in- 
terpretation of Christianity is in many respects one of the 
most original and suggestive that I have ever read. It alone 
would justify the publication of the book. Dr. Kay’s treat- 
ment of Islam is very sympathetic—be it confessed, far beyond 
my ability to assent to; but it has awakened a curiosity to re- 
view the evidence once again to see if such an estimate of the 
founder of Islam is justified. It is to be noted that Dr. Kay 
brings his review of Islam up to the present moment. All in 
all, the book is in brief compass a notable contribution to the 
comparative study of religions. 

The third member of our undesigned trilogy of volumes 
bears the name of Professor William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, and is the outgrowth of lectures deliv- 
ered in England in 1922-23. It is an interesting and perhups 
bodeful fact, that, while Dr. Brown’s discussion is confined to 
types of Christianity, it speaks of these as religions. The full 
title of the book is Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of 
Democracy. It is quite as significant that the secondary title 
of the book is A Study in Social Psychology. 

The justification for his method of dealing with the dif- 


ferences within organized Christianity after the fashion of a 


study in comparative religions (which, as the reader will per- 
ceive, places this discussion in the same class with the two we 
have just reviewed) rests upon a judgment of Tiele’s that is 
subscribed to by other scholars, which is, that, “In Christianity 
as in Buddhism we have to do, not with a single religion, but 
with a family of religions” (p. 5 f.). This statement, made a 
number of years ago by the eminent Dutch scholar, has doubt- 
less been read by many with the glazed eyes of indifference as a 


purely academic judgment and, as the case often is with such 


- deliverances, too fine-spun to be of any practical value. But 
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the academic judgments of the scholar in one age often be- 
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come the rallying cry to action of the many in the next age, 
and it looks as if it might be so here. Those who are at all 
in touch with the literature of the present debate are aware 
that this sense of deep division between the parties to the con- 
troversy is very strong, going even to the point of recognizing, 
not only a difference of party, but even of religion. 

Dr. Brown classifies the religions within Christianity, so 
understood, as falling under three heads, Imperialistic, Indi- 
vidualistic, and Democratic. There are some overflowings and 
admixtures around the edges, but on the whole these three 
types, which according to Dr. Brown are far more than types 
inasmuch as they involve differences at the center and shrine 
of faith, represent the chief historic developments within the 
general field of Christianity. It will be noticed that, while the 
Roman Catholic Church is naturally selected as the outstand- 
ing example of imperialistic Christianity, it is by no means 
the only one. This new classification does not at all follow 
what we are accustomed to call denominational lines. The next 
division in Christianity, if there is a division, will run across 
the old lines, not with them. 

It does not fall within the scope of this review to deal with 
Dr. Brown’s discussion in any detail. It is sufficient to point 
out that it is clear in style, and even more generally sympa- 
thetic to all points of view than would be expected of one who 
so ardently advocates the ideas presented. It is interesting to 
note how Dr. Brown’s temperature rises as his mind kindles 
to the excellencies of the democratic religion which he loves. 
A few words as to his interpretation of the “Unifying Principle 
in Religion” will have to take the place of the more extended 
discussion which space forbids. 

It is apparent, of course, that Dr. Brown thinks that the 
way to unity lies through, or at any rate most directly 
through, the democratic idea or interpretation of religion. 
That is evident even in his various definitions of the three 
religions. For example, in the summary of the argument which 
occurs early in the last chapter he says: 
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“By imperialism we agreed to understand a type of reli- 
gion whose representatives believe that they serve God most 
acceptably when they submit to the control of some existing 
institution, the supremacy of which in the world they identify 
with the triumph of God’s will. By individualism we agreed to 
understand a type of religion whose representatives despair 
of satisfaction through any existing institution, and find 
solace in immediate communion between the individual soul and 
God. By democracy we understood a type of religion whose 
representatives are convinced that they serve God best when 
they discover His presence in other persons, and unite with 
them in the progressive realization of the ideal social order 
which it is God’s purpose to establish on earth through the 
free co-operation of men.” (P. 181.) 


It is quite evident that Dr. Brown sees hope for the future 
reunion of Christendom only, or chiefly, through the demo- 
cratizing of the body of Christians who shall be willing to 
agree in disagreeing within the same flock. He dedicates his 
book to “Christians who differ.” At the same time he ties up 
his democratic Christians to a distinct type of experience— 
not the same experience specifically, but the same type of expe- 
rience. He calls this the “creative experience.” He finds this 
in a general way through intuition, which is “common to all 
forms of vital religion” (p. 192). For, in spite of differences, 
all types of Christians to whom Christianity is a part of life, 
“religion is a creative experience. For each this creative ex- 
perience carries with it its own evidence as to the nature of 
religion and the purpose of God.” (P. 195.) Within the Chris- 
tian group, for each type “Christ is central. To each, loyalty 
to Christ is the distinctive Christian virtue.” (P. 202.) He 
goes a step further: 

“When we say that Jesus is the distinctive element in the 
Christian religion, we do not mean that Christianity is simply 
the imitation of Jesus. Christianity is much more than this. 
‘Forward with Christ’ expresses its genius better than ‘Back 


Eoatesus.’..°: *_* 
“This new and creative aspect of Jesus’ influence has been 


expressed in the Church’s faith in the living Christ.” (P. 204.) 
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From this point on the treatment is rather subtle, and the 
reader will need to be heedful of his way. So far as the re- 
viewer is concerned, a Ritschlian fog of ambiguity descends 
here which is translucent and highly colored—but not alto- 
gether transparent. Is this statement justified? Let Dr. 
Brown speak for himself. First he says: 

“Rightly interpreted, the doctrine of the living Christ is 
a doctrine of freedom. It is the refusal to confine God’s wit- 
ness to the past. Much as Jesus meant to the first disciples, 
He was to mean more to those who came after Him. For each 
new generation He has had some new message, some fresh 
inspiration.” (P. 204.) 

So far well, though we are left in doubt as to just the 
connection of this expanding experience with the historic past. 
Now, note the next sentences: 

‘When the shell of the past has pressed hardest and the 
deadening influence of habit has robbed the older forms of their 
fresh and original meaning, contact with the figure of Jesus, 
as depicted in the Gospels, has opened new windows into heaven, 
and set new life currents coursing through men’s veins” (p. 
204 f.). 

Also well. Taking these two statements together, one would 
interpret them as meaning that access to the lifegiving quality 
of the living Christ is through the Gospels which portray the 
historic figure of Jesus. This is in line with the fact that the 
historic and the spiritual are inseparably united in. Christi- 
anity. His next sentence, that “to Catholic, to Protestant, to 
men of other religions, to men of no faith at all, Jesus has 
proved Himself the Word of God—the point of contact be- 
tween the human and the divine,” may be interpreted as in- 
volving the overflow of the influence of Jesus beyond the organ- 
ized church, and need not detain us except to remark, that this 
extended influence is tied up rather closely with the Gospels. 
But, note what follows: 

“When, however, this vital aspect of Jesus’ personality 
has been allowed to fall into the background, the doctrine of 
Christ’s Deity has had precisely the opposite effect. The shell 
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has pressed so hard that it has stifled the life it was meant to 
protect. Instead of teaching that Jesus has set each of us 
free to seek God for himself, theologians have explained the 
doctrine of Christ’s Deity as meaning that it is sinful to let 
our thought of Jesus differ from the thoughts of other men 
before us.” (P. 205. Italics mine. ) 


There are two items here which need to be illumined. What 
does Dr. Brown mean when he says that Jesus has set each of 
us free to seek God for himself? Does that imply that we are 
free to seek God apart from the Christ who reveals Him? If 
so, then the use of the term “Deity” breaks to the heart the 
promise it makes to the ear. Furthermore, what is meant by 
the expression, “the thoughts of other men before us”? If this 
means other theologians of various schools, then the thought 
that such difference constitutes sin is erroneous. But, if the 
writers of the New Testament are meant to be included in 
those who have gone before us, the case is very different. Be- 
cause, according to Dr. Brown’s own interpretation, what we 
are seeking is a new experience of the living Christ which comes 
through “contact with the figure of Jesus, as depicted in the 
Gospels,” and the question at once arises, How can we have 
the New Testament life without the New Testament faith? In 
plain unequivocal speech, Just what do we get through contact 
with Jesus in the Gospels? A Christ other than the one therein 
depicted ? 

There are, therefore, at least two fundamental questions 
which Dr. Brown must answer before we can agree with him 
as to the way to unity. That he really has in mind a dogmatic 
interpretation apart from the Gospels seems to be indicated 
by his contrast between the Christ of dogma and “the friendly 
human figure the Gospels make Him” (p. 205), but his next 
sentence brings us up standing again. For he admits a 
breadth of difference in interpreting the Jesus of the Gospels 
which seems to us psychologically impossible. He says: “Yet. 
while men’s theories about Jesus have divided them, their expe- 
rience of His influence has united them” (p. 205 f.). Is this 
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strictly true? Will there be any vital difference in the view of 
Jesus taken by those who accept without qualifications the 
Jesus depicted by the Gospels? And does not the influence of 
Jesus correspond quite closely to what people believe that He 
is and can do for them? So far as I am concerned, the former 
of these questions must be answered in the negative, and the 
latter in the affirmative. And with these answers goes much 
of this persuasive argument. It is a charming book, and I 
almost might be persuaded, but not quite. 


Louis MatrHews SWEET. 


Tue Hicuer Criticism in RELATION TO THE PENTATEUCH?” 


This very interesting little volume is full of important facts 
and considerations, requiring the close attention of the reader 
at every point. Dr. Naville’s name has been favorably known 
for a fairly long time in connection with archeological research 
carried on principally under the auspices of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund, and Switzerland salutes him as her most dis- 
tinguished Egyptologist, whose name ranks with those of 
Mariette, De Rouge, and Flinders Petrie. 

Dr. Naville’s present work was originally a reply to an 
attack of Paul Humbert, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis 
in the University of Neuchatel, against the views of Naville set 
forth by his own disciple Dean Doumergue in a work entitled 
Moise et la Genése, published in 1920, Even more than in his 
earlier volumes, Dr. Naville is primarily concerned with the 
principles which ought to rule in our valuation of all ancient 
documents of any kind. He simply asks that the question of 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch be treated according 
to the laws of civilized nations. It comes to us professing, ex- 
pressly in four-fifths, and by implication in five-fifths, of its 
contents, to be of Mosaic authorship. Can this claim be vali- 

*The Higher Criticism in Relation to the Pentateuch. By Edouard 
Naville, D. C. L., LL. D., F. S. A. Translated, with an Introduction, by 


Rev. Professor John R. Mackay, M. A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1923. 
Pp. XxXxvi-L156. 
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dated on principles which are applicable to all ancient docu- 
ments with which tradition has assigned a certain authorship? 

Dr. Naville answers in the affirmative. By three stadia, in 
each of which there is the assertion of principle, and a view 
given of the application of the principle to the matter in hand, 
he reaches a conclusion in the sense of the validation of the 
Pentateuch’s own claim to Mosaic authorship. In the course 
of this demonstration he discusses at length the famous pas- 
sage in Exodus 6:3 which supplies “the grand critical objec- 
tion” to the unity of the Pentateuch. Quite at length and with 
great skill and learning he shows the fallacy of the usual 
higher critica] interpretation. 

But the real originality of this book consists in the putting 
forth of two extraordinary propositions. The first is to the 
effect that Moses wrote the Pentateuch in the Babylonian lan- 
guage and in cuneiform characters on tablets. The second is, 
that Ezra rendered this into Aramaic and that all the other 
parts of the Old Testament were written in this same language 
until “a suitable alphabet” was discovered which would allow 
“Jehudith” (i. e., the language which we call Biblical Hebrew, 
in which our Old Testament is written) to become a literary or 
written language. This alphabet was our square Hebrew 
character which, in Naville’s own view, was not in use earlier 
than 200 z.c. at the most, so that this would be the date in 
which what we call our Hebrew Old Testament originated. This, 
of course, would make it no more the original text, but prac- 
tically the translation of a translation. 

As to the first proposition, it cannot be denied that Dr. 
Naville makes a very interesting, if not quite persuasive demon- 
stration. Moses, he says, could not be accurately described as 
“earned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” without a knowl- 
edge of cuneiform Babylonian. In fact, the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets have shown that, in his time, the kings of Egypt car- 
ried on their correspondence with all the Semitic peoples by 
means of that script and language, and Moses must have known 
it of course. Yet, we observe, it is strange that the only 
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“tables” mentioned in the Pentateuch are those of the Law, 
which were placed inside the ark, while the words used to de- 
scribe anything written is “roll” or “scroll,” or something which 
could be folded up. This would imply that Moses employed 
either papyrus or parchment or some material which could be 
rolled or folded and easily carried around together with the 
ark, in a special receptacle “by the side” of it (Deut. 31:26) 
and as a part of it. This is the natural meaning of the ex- 
pression used in this connection. 

But, we are told that the Law “was laid up possibly in a 
jar (as clay tablets would be) by the side of the ark.” If there 
was any like receptacle its importance was such that Moses 
would have described it, as he always does in the case of much 
less important details of the sacred furniture. And as to the 
opinions of Jonathan and other later writers, they are of no 
value. But, if there was a hollow space in the ark itself (pos- 
sibly between the Cherubim and the golden crown which was 
surrounding the ark, or under the wings of the Cherubim) 
this needed no special description. It was only a matter of 
convenience, and not a divine command, that the written Law 
(exclusive of the two tables of the Decalog which were inside 
the ark) should be laid up in that place and carried along with 
the ark. But if this was the case, as the ark was only three 
feet, nine inches, long, and two feet, three inches, in breadth 
and depth, it is evident that, both because of their volume and 
because of their weight, the Law could not have been written 
on stone tablets. Now, if cuneiform could never be written, but 
only engraved with a stylus, as Dr. Naville maintains (p. 145), 
the Law must have been written in some script and language 
other than Babylonian cuneiform. 

Furthermore, although it be true that Babylonian was the 
language used in international relationships, we know also that 
other languages, Hittite for instance, and even some Aryan 
languages, made use of the cuneiform script, so that it is con- 
ceivable that Moses might borrow that alphabet. But the Law 
was given to a special people, and was actually delivered to 
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them orally, in their own language, before being written at all. 
Why should Moses, therefore, translate the Law, which was the 
most jealous inheritance of his people, into a heathen tongue? 
And when the pious Israelite was fulfilling the commandment 
of his God, must we assume that he was compelled to retrans- 
late every passage of the Law into the language which his an- 
cestors had spoken since Abraham’s time? 

But these objections would at once vanish if we admit that 
Moses wrote in the common language of his own people, and 
in some kind of ideogrammatic script which could easily be 
written, for instance on papyrus, like other numervus docu- 
ments of his own and of previous ages. We know, even now, 
how the Hebrews are careful to preserve their own peculiar 
dialects in the midst of the surrounding nations, and the 
Hebrew which Abraham spoke (in contrast with the Atramaic 
of Laban, Gen. 31: 47) was surely the language of Israel then 
and after. And since it was as easy to write it in Egyptian 
script as Egyptian itself, we do not see any reason why this 
should not have been done. Moreover it would explain the 
reason why no tablet containing any portion of the Old Testa- 
ment has ever been found, although a large number of them 
would have been required in order to contain the Pentateuch 
alone. 

Let us now examine the second original proposition of Dr. 
Naville, to the effect that our Hebrew Old Testament was 
written for the first time in the actual form in which we have 
it not earlier than 200 8. c-, having then been translated from | 
the Aramaic script and language into which Ezra had rendered 
the Old Testament which, up to his time, had been written 
in the Babylonian language and script. 

Granting this affirmation, we would have the unique phenom- 
enonof a language, Jehudith, which had existed centuries before 
being written, and then disappeared almost magically as soon as 
it became the literary language of the country. In fact, we 
know that the language of Jerusalem, in our Lord’s time, was 
no more the Biblical Hebrew (or “Jehudith”) but was Ara- 
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maic, so that the people required the language of the Scrip- 
tures to be interpreted to them, as the “Targums,” written in 
Aramaic, are there to testify. But, if it were true that there 
had existed an Aramaic Old Testament, since Ezra’s time, how 
is it that this was not used, instead of the “Targums”? And 
how is it that the early Jewish translators, such as Aquila, 
Theodotion, Symmachus, never mention such a fact and never 
refer to such a text if it really existed? How is it that Origen, 
in his famous Exapla does not reproduce, and in his work never 
refers to, the existence of such an important document? How 
is it that Jerome, later on, is also absolutely silent on this 
point? ‘These are all fundamental questions which cannot be 
ignored. 

But there are many other objections making equally diffi- 
cult the acceptance of Dr. Naville’s theory. We know that, 
in Isaiah’s time, for instance, the common people did not un- 
derstand Aramaic. Must we then assume that the prophet, 
while speaking the language of the people, wrote his prophe- 
cies in Aramaic? But the theory of Dr. Naville implies exactly 
some such process as this. But we have, in Jeremiah, a clear 
intimation, not only that the prophets both spoke and wrote in 
one and the same language (Jer. 36: 4-6 ff.), but also that 
they used parchment, and not tablets, for writing purposes 
(Jer. 37:23). Likewise Hezekiah “spread” before Jehovah the 
letter of the king of Babylon, implying that it was made out 
of a folding material (Isa. 37:14). 

There is still another argument which seems to have es- 
caped entirely the consideration of Dr. Naville, and which 
might be sufficient of itself to upset the theory of a Babylonian 
or an Aramaic Old Testament. This is the presence of alpha- 
betical poems, such as are found in the Psalms and Jeremiah’s 
Lamentations. This is prima facie evidence to any one that 
these, at least, must have been written in our own Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew, or “Jehudith,” as all the initial words could not 
exactly correspond to the Hebrew alphabet, in any other 
tongue, no matter how similar to it. 
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Neither is it so difficult to assign a reason for the adop- 
tion of the square script about the same time that the Samari- 
tans wrote their Pentateuch in their own characters. This ex- 
planation is given by the Talmud in a passage which Professor 
Mackay, Naville’s translator, quotes in the Introduction, but 
only in part: “Originally the law was given to Israel in the 
Hebrew character and in the sacred tongue, it was given again 
to them in the days of Ezra in the Assyrian character and in 
the Aramaic tongue: Israel chose for themselves the Assyrian 
character and the sacred tongue” (Sanh. 21b). But the pas- 
sage in the Talmud continues, “and left to the Hidyototh 
[é. €., iSra1] the Hebrew character and the Aramaic tongue. 
Who are the ‘Hidyototh’? Rabbi Chasda said: The Cuthites” 
(3. ¢., the Samaritans). Jerome and Epiphanius attribute to 
Ezra the discovery of the square script, “cum ad illud usque 
tempus iidem Samaritanorum et Hebraeorum characteres 
fuerint” (Prologus Galeatus). And, whatever we may think 
of other Talmudic statements, we must confess that the expla- 
nation given for the adoption of a special script, different from 
that of the Samaritans, is in perfect agreement with the spirit 
and practice of the Jews of the time, as we find ample confirma- 


tion in the Wisdom of ben Sirach. Aine Pacey 
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One of the outstanding peculiarities of the religious reactions 
of this modern age has been its turning away from the beliefs 
of historic Christianity for the avowed reason that these be- 
liefs have become too unreasonable for the modern to accept, 
and its immediate turning to the occult beliefs of modern re- 
ligious cults. 

In his book on Modern Religious Cults and Movements 
Dr. Atkins endeavors to explain this strange paradox. He 
begins by sketching a brief survey of the intellectual and 


*Modern Religious Cults and Movements. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1923. Pp. 359. 
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spiritual forces at work in the nineteenth century, which 
opened the way for these new religious movements. The decade 
from 1880 to 1890 he characterizes as “the decade of trium- 
phant Democracy, and triumphant Science, and triumphant 
Industrialism and, among the more openminded, of triumphant 
Evolution” (p. 13). The full significance of these triumphs 
was little realized at the time. Today we are awakening to 
their true import. Upon this point Dr. Atkins says: 

“We see now with almost tragic clearness that, beneath 
the surface of the whole interrelated order of that tranquil 
afternoon of the Victorian epoch, there were forces in action 
working toward such a challenge of the accepted and inherited 
as cultures and civilizations are asked to meet only in the great 
crisis of history and bound to issue, as they have issued in far- 
flung battle lines, in the overthrow of ancient orders and new 
alignments along every front of human interest” (p. 14). 


From these revolutionary forces at work in the nineteenth 
century Dr. Atkins traces the rise of modern religious cults. 
He states that historic Christianity unfortunately became or- 
ganized around certain ideas and beliefs which were seriously 
undermined by these triumphs; and as the foundations began 
to crumble under the old religious beliefs, interest in the insti- 
tutions which fostered these beliefs naturally declined. The 
result was, that many who had their faith seriously shaken 
drifted into religious indifference. 

But life does not leave us alone in peace, even when we 
try to leave religion alone. It presses upon us with problems 
which have no satisfactory answer without religious belief. 
Sickness, accidents, pain, sorrow, sin, and many similar prob- 
lems send us back to religion for strength to bear, and faith 
to believe, that all things are working together for good. 
Naturally those who have abandoned historic Christianity and 


the church become the recruits for new religious cults which ~ 


offer some better religion to supply their needs. These modern 
religious cults, Dr. Atkins describes as, “‘New adventures in 
religion, with new gospels, new prophets, and new creeds.” We 
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are disposed to qualify that statement by saying that they are 
the same old adventures in religion with the same old Gospel 
perverted by new prophets into new creeds. 

This historical survey is one of the best features of the 
book. But it is written with such an evident intention of 
making the rise of these modern religious cults seem so natural 
and inevitable that it leaves the reader with the feeling that 
the old religious faiths became so sterile that these new re- 
ligions are in reality the spontaneous expression of the modern 
religious spirit. This, we are sure, is not the intention of the 
author. 

Dr. Atkins now devotes four chapters to Christian Science, 
one to New Thought, one to Theosophy, one to Spiritism, and 
one to Minor Cults. His chapter on The Return of the East 
upon the West is particularly worth reading. The weakness 
of these chapters resides in the fact that the author has only 
a literary acquaintance with the teaching of the cults he is 
presenting, and for the most part this is derived from their 
able exponents, and he does not make sufficient allowance for 
camouflage and propaganda modification. The statements are 
too often taken at their face value. And this can never safely 
be done in studying superbelief cults. 

The most serious defect in the book is the failure to give 
due weight to the real dynamic forces of the personal equation 
and organization propaganda which alone are responsible for 
the turning of the indifferent to these cults. Left to them- 
selves, very few would turn to them. This omission leads Dr. 
Atkins, after making a number of discriminating general criti- 
cisms in which he points out the intellectual defects of these 
systems of religion, to conclude with this statement: 

“Beyond such general considerations as these there is little 
to be said. The Christian churches will gain nothing by an 
intolerant attitude toward expressions of faith and spiritual 
adventures beyond their own frontiers. Just as there is a 
constant selective process in answer to which the historic 


churches maintain their existences, a selective process con- 
trolled by association and temper, in that some of us are 
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naturally Catholic and some Protestants, there are tempers 
which do not take kindly to inherited organization, authority 
or creed. Such as these are seekers, excessive perhaps in their 
individuality, but none the less sincere in their desire for a 
faith and religious contact which will have its own distinct 
meaning for their own lives.” (P. 358.) 

In this diagnosis of the kind of persons who turn to 


superbelief cults Dr. Atkins is greatly in error. Superbelievers 
as a class are not those who possess excessive individuality, 
they are for the most part those who are negative and passive 
by nature. Those who turn to spiritual healing prove this fact 
by the ease with which they respond to suggestion through a 
healer. It is not their aggressive individuality, but the aggres- 
sive methods of the proselyters, that find them weak and easy 
victims of persuasion, which are responsible for the growth of 
these cults. 

And this brings out the great error in the suggestion, that 
all the churches have to do is to fold their hands and let the 
selective process of time fight out the battle. If the other side 
had adopted these tactics it might do well enough for the 
Christian church to maintain the policy of strict neutrality. 
But when the enemy starts an offensive, neutrality becomes 
perilous. When the enemy starts to employ the kinetic power 
of propaganda and organized aggressive conquest, it will not 
do for the Christian church to rely solely upon the static power 
of experience and silence to resist it. Any physicist can easily 
figure out what will happen when such a kinetic power tackles 
such a static power. 

Again, it needs to be remembered that we do not adopt 
such a policy when dealing with physical health or moral weak- 
ness. It is just as true in the physical and moral realms, as in 
the spiritual realm of truth and life, that the selective forces 
of time are on the side of health and morality. But this scheme 
ignores the individual and the consequences to the individual in 
the process. It is a consoling thought that all progress is on 
the side of health, but if it is my health or my loved one 
which is threatened, there is little satisfaction to be derived 
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from this soothing faith. I want a physician who will cure 
me and my loved one now—not simply a belief that some day 
people will not be suffering from what killed my loved one. 
The same is true in the moral realm; the moral conquests and 
victories of the individual soul are of some consequence in time 
and eternity. We cannot ignore the need of the individual and 
leave him to the tender mercy of the time-selective process. 

So also there are individuals who are involved in these 
superbelief cult movements. And their spiritual and intellectual 
life is of consequence. If religious belief is a force in itself, 
then a correct belief is of very great importance. Every error 
occupies the place in one’s intellectual and spiritual life which 
truth should hold. And if truth is of value for truth’s sake, 
as well as for its dynamic power, then he advises ill who would 
consign error to the tender mercy of the slow elimination of the 
selective process of time. 

We do not mean to imply that a man of such outstanding 
moral and spiritual force as Dr. Atkins is in his own city 
does practically advocate such tactics consciously. The very 
fact that he has taken the pains to make such a study of mod- 
ern religious cults and movements, and analyze their elements, 
good and evil, so clearly shows that he would throw his influ- 
ence and knowledge against this very policy. 

But the danger is very great that the reader of his book 
will lay it down with two impressions controlling: First, the 
rise of these modern religious movements has been the natural 
result of the disintegrating forces at work within the historic 
Christian church, caused by its failure to keep up with the 
times ; and these “new adventures in religion” are better expres- 
sions of the religious spirit and temper of the times. And sec- 
ond, there is nothing much to be done to stop the invasion of 
the territory of the Christian church’s domain of truth by these 
intruders but complacently and calmly to sit still and let God 
through the process of time take care of His truth. 

Both of these conclusions are most unfortunate and de- 
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structive. With these false impressions guarded against, one 
will find this book very instructive and profitable reading. 


ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


Evotution anp CuristTian Farru * 


This volume is a course of lectures enlarged. Professor Lane 
writes from what he tells us is a “forty years’ familiarity with 
the thought and belief of Christians in general, partly due to 
his boyhood and youth spent as the son of a devout minister 
of the Gospel, partly because of over thirty years’ membership 
in an evangelical body of Protestantism, * * * partly 
as a student in five universities * * * and partly through 
a teaching experience as professor of zoology in four colleges 
and universities, two of them under denominational control and 
two important state universities” (p. vill). 

Certainly we are content to hear such a witness on this 
important matter. A more winning preface could hardly be 
written. The work is intended “to meet the need of the man 
or woman who is troubled with the idea * * * that ac- 
ceptance of the results of modern science involves the repudia- 
tion of long-cherished religious beliefs” (p. ix). 

“It is intended to show that the biological doctrine of evo- 
lution does not preclude faith in the Divine Power that oper- 
ates in and through the universe, but rather enforces such a 
faith, Itis * * * in opposition to the philosophic mate- 
rialism so frequently adopted.” (P. ix.) 

At the beginning Professor Lane defines the true and only 
field of the scientist, namely, the observation and orderly ar- 
rangement of facts and phenomena and the discovery of proxi- 
mate causes. ‘‘He can never, as a scientist, deal with ultimate 
causation” (p. 2). In connection with this fact he observes 
that in the controversy touching religion, the heterodox scien- 
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tist has had the greater publicity simply because heresy is better 
“news.” Such men as Haeckel have received undue prominence 
while “the more numerous but less sensational, because more 
orthodox authors have been largely passed by with little notice 
or acclaim” (p. 3). 

Professor Lane gives a very interesting account of the 
“warfare between science and religion,” which, as he shows, has 
not been any single battle, but a long skirmish over many 
issues. The interesting point which he makes is that the sides 
have not been science vs. religion, but scientists vs. scientists, 
with theologians now taking the part of one side and 
again another. 

The first issue was over the shape of the earth. The early 
church fathers took both sides with no reflection upon their 
orthodoxy. “The Church had weightier matters in hand” (p. 
10). Gradually, however, the “flat” theory gained ground and 
the church fell in with it. At the Council of Salamanca, where 
Columbus tried to argue for the sphericity of the world, the 
doctors of science and religion both quoted Scripture against 
him. But that famous controversy was not “science vs. re- 
ligion,” but rather false science vs. true science. 

The heliocentric theory of the solar system had to win its 
way to favor, not because the Bible ever stood for the geocen- 
tric theory, but because for many years “scientific men” had 
believed the earth was the center of the solar system, and the 
church had taken her position in support of this erroneous 
theory. Galileo was persecuted, not by churchmen as church- 
men, but by churchmen who were backing mistaken scientists. 
“They [the churchmen] simply accepted the pseudo-science of 
their day in so far as it seemed to harmonize with their dog- 
mas” (p. 16). The Psalms, Prophets, Gospels, and Epistles do 
not teach that the earth is the center of the solar system, but a 
quantity of verses had been fastened upon to support that 
theory on the supposition that the theory was true. 

The law of gravitation was accepted without a struggle, 
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Professor Lane believes, because it came during the stirring 
days of the Reformation and nobody took time to examine it. 

The fourth issue was over chronology. Archbishop Ussher 
by “scientific methods” established his scheme. Vice-chancellor 
Lightfoot of Cambridge declared as a scientific fact that the 
world was made at nine o’clock on the morning of October 23, 
4004 B.c. “The Bible lends no countenance to any such con- 
clusion as this, yet because it was arrived at by logical rea- 
soning the multitude received it as part and parcel of their 
theological belief” (p. 19). 

Two further issues are still being discussed. One is the 
antiquity of man, the other the theory of man’s gradual evo- 
lution by slow stages from a lower order, and in general the 
evolution of all things out of more primitive forms, by natural 
processes rather than by the creative fiat of God. The age of 
man is not a settled matter among scientists or theologians. 
The Bible does not indicate it. The theory of evolution is still 
before the bar of public opinion. 

In chapter XIII Professor Lane calls upon scientists who 
are not materialists “to make their faith known” (p. 189). He 
deplores the fact that evolution is often confounded with “the 
Darwinian theory of natural selection” (p. 193), and that the 
pessimistic view of certain evolutionists is made the typical view. 

Regarding Christian “fundamentals” Professor Lane says: 


“Our latest psychology verifies the doctrine of regenera- 
tion. Experimentally it demonstrates that the Old Adam of 
inherited instinct (or original nature) can be dissociated from 
the stimuli that it has heretofore reacted to, and associated 
with stimuli to which it will thenceforth react ‘in newness of 
life” ” (P. 194.) 

“Evolution is consistent with the doctrine that Christian 
character is a gradual growth and development” (p. 195). 

“If the divinity of Christ be admitted both He and His 
origin are at once removed entirely from the field of operation 
for evolution. Evolution is a law of nature: on the hypothesis 
of His relationship to the Godhead as set forth in the New 
Testament Scriptures the Christ could not in the usual sense 
of the term be a part of nature, * * * there is no prece- 
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dent in nature so far as we know for the incarnation; it can 
only be accepted by the believer as a unique event: it is not 
to the discredit of evolution that it cannot account for Him.” 
(P. 195 f.) 

The miracles are also outside the realm of evolution, for 
evolution expresses the action of the Creator in nature, “so far 
as it is manifest to finite minds” (p. 196). Miracles while in 
no sense infractions of law are simply “beyond” it and are 
“in accord with some higher law” (p. 197). 


Professor Lane himself puts the following in italics: 


“Evolution is God’s method of operation in the realm of 
nature: Christianity is God’s plan of operation in the spiritual 
world. The natural man, the product of the law of evolution, 
becomes transformed through the Gospel of Christ into 
spiritual accord with the Father, becomes a spiritual child of 
God by adoption and thus attains the hope of personal im- 
mortality.” (P. 198 f.) 

‘The doctrine of evolution presents no difficulties too great 
to be harmonized with the Gospel of Christ. It has no quarrel 
with His birth, life, death or resurrection.” (P. 199.) 


One wonders if Professor Lane’s scientific brethren stand 
behind him. Special acknowledgment is made in the Preface 
to particular help given by Professor Conklin of Princeton and 
Professor Neal of Tufts. Sometimes it has happened that 
some individual from the theological camp has gone out bear- 
ing a flag of truce and has been incontinently shot from his 
own trenches. One is anxious to see this book noticed in scien- 
tific journals. 

Professor Lane harmonizes Genesis with the evolutionary 
theory by adopting a liberal interpretation of the former. He 
rejects the conservative interpretation of the Hebrew word 
for “day,’? namely, that “day” may mean a period of time of 
indefinite length, as well as the period from “sunset to sunset.” 
He also thinks that “the attempt to correlate the ‘days’ of 
Genesis with the ‘periods’ of geological time cannot succeed” 
(p. 180 f.). 


“Genesis has simply used a familiar law of pedagogy, 
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that a thought to be impressed upon the mind of the learner 
must be couched in familiar terms; in language suited to his 
understanding. Such an interpretation does not in any way 
convict Moses of ignorance nor deceit. The account is not 
untrue. It is simply adapted to the understanding of the kin- 
dergarten class instead of university seniors.” (P. 182.) 


“A bald statement of his theology would not have appealed 
to his hearers. He adapted his language to their habit of 
mind and to their understanding. No product of the human 
mind has ever surpassed it [%. e., Genesis] and none outside of 
the Bible has equalled it as a revelation of God’s goodness and 
power.” (P. 183.) 

We think that Professor Lane makes a too generous sur- 
render to the “mythical theory” of the Book of Genesis. One 
vital element is entirely ignored. ‘That is the fact of the entrance 
of sin into the race. What would be the interpretation of the 
Genesis “myth” of the Fall? Conservatives hold that man, 
when God had created him, was “after his own image, in 
knowledge, righteousness and holiness, with dominion over the 
creatures.”” From that estate man by transgression fell. There 
have been attempts made to construct a liberal theory of sin 
to conform with the evolutionary theory of man and the 
modern critical reconstruction of the Scriptures, but as yet 
no one of these mediating theories of the origin of sin has car- 
ried conviction to the great body of the Christian world. 

In developing the evolutionary theory, which takes up the 
major portion of the book, Professor Lane claims that science 
does not teach that man is descended from the monkey. The 
theory is, that man and all animals are branches of a common 
family tree. But man “is no mere animal, but a spiritual being 
of vast powers” (p. 210). Professor Lane sets over against 
each other these two ideas of the origin of the individual: The 
comment of “many pious but uninformed parents to their 
children, namely that they were made in some miraculous way 
directly by the Creator. ‘Giod made us,’ ” and the opposite, the 
reply of Topsy, “I was not made at all; I just growed.” The 
ideal, we are told, is this: “God made us through a natural 
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process” (p. 149). “But the view of the pious child or of the 
Christian contains by far the more essential truth” (p. 151). 

In the chapter, What and Where is God? Professor Lane 
makes a strange statement. He says: ‘“Deism is the belief of 
the usual orthodox Christian” (p. 158). He contrasts this 
with theism which he advocates. Most orthodox Christians, we 
believe, consider themselves very decidedly theists and by no 
means deists. The criticisms against deism are sound enough 
but, we think, misapplied. Perhaps Professor Lane means 
rather that some supposedly orthodox Christians in their prac- 
tical thinking come to deism, and to that we readily agree. 

The church today is going through a period of heart 
searching, and the signs are good that Christ will come out 
again victorious. Christianity cannot afford to commit itself 
to any scientific hypothesis. ‘Time will sift them and the truth 
will remain. Meanwhile Christ, Christianity, the Bible, man, 
sin, and grace will all remain just the same. 


Stewart M. Rosinson. 


More Twice-Born Men® 


When Twice-Born Men, by Harold Begbie, appeared, years 
ago, it sprang at once into great popularity, resulting in sales 
of more than a half-million copies. The title of the author’s 
new book, More Twice-Born Men, naturally leads one to expect 
something in the way of additions to the list of striking con- 
versions given in the earlier volume, with the same vivid treat- 
ment to be found there. “Old Born Drunk,” the “Puncher,” 
and others were personalities that stamped themselves on the 
reader’s mind. Religious writers and preachers have referred 
to them as examples of the power of Christianity to change the 
lives of men. William James was so much impressed by the 
book that he said his The Varieties of Religious Experience 
might well be called a postscript to it. 

5 More Twice-Born Men. By Harold Begbie. New York: G. P. Put- 
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But the one who has read and been stirred by the former 
work is most apt to be disappointed if he takes up this one. 
The first was a statement of concrete and striking facts, with 
the author hardly visible in the background; in the second the 
cases dealt with appear in a setting of the author’s own re- 
ligious philosophy, which colors everything. 

Twice-Born Men dealt with the conversion of men and 
women of various types, but More Twice-Born Men is con- 
cerned with changed lives among men of the student class only. 
Moreover, while Salvation Army workers were the active agents 
in the former book, the instances recorded here are those of 
young men who have been led to their decision to forsake their 
old ways through the instrumentality of a single individual, the 
central character of the book. Although he is fairly well- 
known, this leader so strongly objected to the use of his name 
in this record of his activities that the author has been obliged 
to refer to him by his initials only, F. B. The second chapter 
is devoted to a description of the man and his methods, and 
the seven chapters following that one are given to outstanding 
examples of his work. 

In his opening chapter, According to Thy Faith, Mr. 
Begbie discusses the function of desire and of the will in 
changing the life from one of sin to one in harmony with the 
will of God. These paragraphs, in which he seeks to express 
the theory on which F. B. works, reveal fairly the essential 
views of the author himself: 


‘“‘Sin is a word which denotes a choosing. The will chooses 
the bad. It is its duty, in the interest of the world, to choose 
the good. It is fatal to its own peace and happiness to choose 
the bad. But it chooses the bad. This act of choosing con- 
stitutes the sin. 

“So long as it consents to the slavery of the bad it can- 
not perceive that to choose good is not only right, but a 
matter of the first importance to its own liberty. All sin is 
reaction; it is an attempt on the part of the human will to 
reverse the processes of evolution—to go back, not to go for- 
ward; to descend, not to ascend. The will which chooses the 
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bad, therefore, is in opposition to the will of the universe, that 
is to say, the Divine Will, the Will of God immanent in evolu- 
tion. 

“In order to be free from the tyranny of sin, and in order 
to gain the natural liberty of a will in harmony with the will 
of the universe, there must be, first and foremost, a desire for 
the good. Without that desire the will is powerless. But let 
that desire exist, however feebly or intermittently, and the 
enslaved will is neither helpless nor hopeless. Let that desire 
become the strongest and intensest longing of the heart, and 
not only can the will be delivered from its oppression, but a 
change of the will can be brought about so complete, so per- 
vasive of the whole being, so creative in power and goodness, 
that it may truly be described as a new birth of the soul.” 
(P. 4 f.) 

It may be questioned whether Mr. Begbie has here cor- 
rectly presented the religious principles of F. B. In conversa- 
tion with other persons respecting his theological views F. B. 
himself has made an impression very different from the one to 
be gathered here. Indeed, Mr. Begbie indicates a few pages 
farther on that he and F. B. are not in entire accord, for he 
says: 

“Before turning to the narratives which witness to the 
power of a particular method to effect conversion, I think it 
essential to explain in what manner—as I see it, not as F. B. 
sees it—the Christ of the Christian religion enters into these 
miracles” (p. 17). 


Here and there in this chapter are some clear and vigor- 
ous pronouncements that deserve the attention of both lay- 
man and preacher. Take these two: 


“Discordance between the will of the creature and the will 
of its Creator results in a weakening of the consciousness of 
God in the heart of the creature. Men may live very re- 
ligiously and yet fail to dislodge their will from some form of 
selfishness which is fatal to their possession by the grace of 
God. They may be perfectly pure, and yet vain; or wonder- 
fully generous with their time and money, yet intolerantly 
wedded to their own ideas; or they may lay down their lives 
for their religion, and yet never have loved anybody so well as 
themselves.” (P. 6 f.) 
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“Perhaps the attribution to the Deity of a softness, a 
vacillation, and a sentimentalism which would be contemptible 
in a man, has done far more to weaken in humanity the sense 
of the moral law than the earlier attribution to Him of such 
miserable bad qualities as jealousy, vindictiveness, and a gross 
partiality” (p. 7). 

The sketch of F. B.’s life, in the second chapter, which 
bears the caption, The Soul Surgeon, would make it very evi- 
dent that this worker had passed through his own soul-search- 
ing experience before he found relief. The deep sincerity of the 
man is evident. It might be assumed that one who has been the 
means of such profound changes in the lives of young men of 
the most favored, enlightened, and ambitious class must be 
possessed of a most attractive and commanding personality— 
that of a born leader of men. It seems otherwise, however, for 
his general appearance and bearing are said rather to repel 
men at first. Still he very evidently has his own gifts—knowl- 
edge of men, patience, tact, perseverance, and courage. 

His favorite method of approach is original and much too 
elaborate for general use. With the aid of some sympathetic 
lady of means who acts as hostess, a house party is arranged 
for F. B. and a group of students. Away from their usual 
environment and amid congenial surroundings, intimate per- 
sonal interviews with these young men are easily secured, and 
the individual is led to face the fact of sin in his own life as 
standing between him and God and to make the great decision. 
It may be said in passing that F. B. has been accused of 
' stressing too greatly those habits of life that are commonly 
referred to under the term immorality. The perusal of the 
cases described in this account would seem to bear this out. 
However this may be, it seems undeniable that he has been the 
agent in changing many young men’s lives. 

This book is theologically located by the fact, that 
throughout its pages Christ is given but a minor part in the 
great drama of the salvation and regeneration of men. The 
usual polite references to Him and His place in religion, com- 
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mon to writings of this sort, are found here. But on this 
point the author’s words are perhaps their own best commen- 
tary: 


“There is no need, as there was no need in the days of 
Jesus, to present a complete and dogmatic theology to the 
mind of the seeker. Love of God is still the first command- 
ment. Love of God and love of man are still the only essen- 
tials. It may be true, or it may not be true, that God re- 
pented of His creation, that Christ came upon earth to make 
atonement between God and Man, and that because of the suf- 
ferings of Christ God is now willing to accept our hearty 
repentance for our sins. These teachings may be true or un- 
true, but their acceptance is not essential to the great and 
wonderful spiritual experience of conversion. ; 

“Yet Christ enters into all these conversions. It is He 
who inspires the work. It is He who authorizes the teaching. It 
is He who encourages the seeker to believe and the abandoned 
to hope. Jesus need not be described as the ‘Redeemer,’ need 
not be explained as the ‘Propitiation’ for the sins of the whole 
world, need not be commended as our ‘Advocate’ with the 
Father. It is sufficient to teach with His teaching. Love of 
God—the will conformed to the will of God, the heart hunger- 
ing and thirsting after God, the affections of the mind set upon 
the things of God—this is sufficient to deliver the soul from its 
sins; and this is the heart and centre of the Galilean revela- 
Son.” .(P.17 f:) 


If the results of F. B.’s work are correctly set down here, 
one sees falling upon them that which is withholden from the 
author’s eyes—the shadow of the cross. There ought to be a 
more complete report of the interviews involved. Surely in a 
labor so characteristically Christian in purpose and in result, 
the name of Christ the Saviour must have been much upon the 
lips. F. B. should speak for himself; otherwise he suffers from 
conflicting opinions about both himself and his beliefs. 

The Conclusion, devoted to a discussion of Immortality, is 
frankly based upon the evolutionary hypothesis. “If at the 
beginning of the process is an incandescent nebula,” says Mr. 
Begbie, “at the end of it is man.” Carrying this view into the 
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spiritual realm, he derives a belief in conditional immortality 
which he states in this way: 


‘““We reach the question of rewards and punishment. The 
natural reward of the man who desires spiritual satisfactions 
(in religious language, who loves God) is the opportunity to 
enjoy those satisfactions. The natural punishment of the man 
who desires animal satisfactions (in religious language, who 
denies God) is the death of his soul—that part of him which 
can only be satisfied by spiritual growth, that immortable part 
of him which hunger and thirst after righteousness might have 
rendered immortal. Such a theory of rewards and punish- 
ments not only furnishes the mind with an honourable idea of 
the Creator’s justice, but provides the evolutionary hypothesis 
with a completing purpose worthy of its travail.” (P. 157.) 


In sum, Mr. Begbie has simply contributed his own effort 
to the Modernist purpose to dispense with Christ as Mediator 
and Redeemer. Modernism would do away with the doctrines 
of sin and atonement, as the historic church has understood 
them to be revealed in the Scriptures, and would substitute the 
continuity of natural law as proclaimed by materialistic 


science. Roxzert M. Kourvz. 


